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WORLD TRADE TODAY — 


CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


(Statement Issued in Observance 


of World Trade Week, May 22-28) 


_ — TRADE means far more to 
the American people now than it did 10 
years ago. In 1938, the total value of our 
exports and imports combined was 
slightly over $5,000,000,000. In 1948, the 
total value of our exports and imports 
was just under $20,000,000,000. This 
means that more people in the United 
States are earning their living as ex- 
porters and importers. More people are 
working in our factories, in our mines, in 
our forests, and on our farms to produce 
the things we sell to other countries. 
More people are selling and using things 
that we buy from other nations. 


“Means Better Living” 


WORLD TRADE MEANS MORE, how- 
ever, than providing jobs for our people. 
It means better living. When we use a 
telephone we are using 18 different ma- 
terials that have been brought in from 
other countries. When we drink coffee 
for breakfast, read: our morning papers, 
or drive our cars to work, we are using 
products that depend entirely or in large 
part upon the goods we buy from other 
countries. World trade is a way to better 
living standards for us and for other 
peoples. Trade between nations must be 
an exchange of goods and services. It 
cannot thrive when the flow of goods is 
in one direction. We have learned that 
imports of goods we buy from other coun- 
tries are just as important as the goods 
we sell. 

All but the youngest of us can remem- 
ber the years when the Department of 
Commerce was trying to increase our 
exports to other countries Twenty 
years ago, most people thought of foreign 
trade as a hunt for markets. In those 
days we sold about as much to other 
countries as we bought from them. We 
wanted to sell more goods to other coun- 
tries than we bought from them so that 
we could increase our reserves of gold 
and our buying power in other countries. 
To day the Department of Commerce is 
trying to increase the amount of goods 
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As Creative Center of World Economy, 
This Country Must Spur Flow of Merchandise 


that we import from other countries. 
In the past few years we have been sell- 
ing far more goods to other countries 
than they have sold to us. Last year we 
exported $12,600,000,000 worth of goods 
to other countries and we imported only 
$7,000,000,000 worth. Our ships are 
leaving our ports loaded heavily with all 
kinds of goods—from tractors to timothy 
seeds—and they are returning with half- 
empty holds. 


“Find Ways To Help Others 
Pay” 

WE HAVE BECOME the greatest produc- 
ing Nation in the world. Other coun- 
tries want the things we make. Whena 
new hospital is built in Burma, we re- 
ceive orders for all kinds of equipment, 
from hypodermic needles to centrifuges. 
When oil wells are drilled in Arabia, cil 
rigs and steel tubing are ordered from the 
United States. American firms are in- 
stalling elevators in Brazil, building roads 
in Afghanistan, and constructing air- 
ports everywhere. 

The only way other countries can pay 
for AMerican goods or for the services of 
our engineers is to sell their goods or 
their services to us. Our problem today 
is to find ways to help other countries pay 
for American goods by buying more of 
the things they produce. 





U. S. products reach a European port. 


We are trying in several ways to help 
other countries pay for the American 
goods they need and want. Through 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram we are reducing our tariffs in return 
for the reductions in the tariffs that other 
countries place on our exports. We have 
taken the leadership in proposing an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, through 
which we can discuss with other Gov- 
ernments the proper ways and means of 
balancing trade at high levels and reduc- 
ing some of the many restrictions on 
trade that have grown up during the past 
20 years. Through our Foreign Service 
we are informing businessmen of other 
nations about the opportunities for mar- 
keting their goods in the United States. 

We are encouraging Americans to 
travel abroad so that the dollars they 
spend can be used by other countries to 
purchase American goods. We are en- 
couraging American businessmen to 
sponsor an international trade fair in the 
United States. Such a fair would do 
much to introduce Americans to the 
products of other countries—products 
that might raise the American standard 
of living. 


Major Responsibility 


ONE REASON for the great difference 
between the amount of goods we export 
and of those we import is that other 
countries have been so weakened by de- 
pression and war that they cannot sup- 
ply us with goods we need. One of our 
greatest responsibilities as a Nation is 
to invest our capital in the industries of 
other countries so as to make them 
strong enough to supply us with more of 
their products. 

We have carried out this responsibility 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and also through loans made by the 
Export-Import Bank. In addition, we 
have given strong financial support to 
the International Bank. We cannot go 
on indefinitely, however, attempting to 
close the gap between our exports and 
our imports by supplying other countries 
with dollars through governmental loans 
and grants. Other ways must be found. 
One of the best ways is to encourage our 
businessmen to invest their money in the 
development of other countries. 

(Continued on p. 40) 





orld-Trade Mechanism 


Sparked by U.S. AID 


As Told to the Editor of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly by 


Pau G. HorrMan 


ECA ADMINISTRATOR 


—_ ECA went into operation it 
has provided anywhere from 40 to 50 
percent of all the dollars spent by for- 
eigners in the United States. 

Under the Foreign Assistance Act, ECA 
aid is to end on June 30, 1952. In the 
time remaining, dollar assistance to the 
ERP nations is to be sharply reduced 
with each successive year. 

Those three facts should be kept firmly 
in mind. They spell just this: Either 
American trade with Western Europe is 
due for a severe slump after ECA’s dead- 
line date or the European nations must 


Operations Confront Us Now With Further Question 
How Can We KEEP Commerce Moving Strongly? 
~ « . 


Some Percentages Are 
Eye-Openers 


IT IS ARGUED by some persons that 
American foreign trade is of little value 
to our national economy because the 
United States normally sells abroad only 
a fraction—the figures given are ap- 
proximately 10 percent—of its output. 
The “10 percent fallacy,” however, ig- 
nores such figures as these (‘Summary of 
Foreign Trade of the United States, Cal- 
endar Year 1941, published by the U. S 

Department of Commerce): 
Export in Percent- 


age of National 


Commodities Production 
Cotton, sardines, gum resin, 


turpentine, paraffin wax 


gum 
. 50 to 60 
Tobacco leaf, borax, dried fruits, lin- 




















seed oil, phosphate rock 40 to 50 
find some other way to get the dollars Rice, sulfur (crude), copper (re- 
they need, to enable them to buy in the fined), carbon black (paint), lard, 
United States. and office appliances 30 to 40 
EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
TRADE OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES WITH U.S. 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS COMMODITY DEFICIT WITH U. S 
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Export in Percent. 
age of National 
Commodities Production 

Agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, canned fruit, cornstarch 
and corn flour, benzol, printing 

and bookbinding machines -- 20 to 39 
Wheat, refined mineral oil, medicinal 


preparations, carbons and elec- 

trodes, safety razors and blades___ 15 to 
Petroleum asphalt, coal-tar colors, 

dyes, stains, mineral oils and 

chemical pigments, salmon, indus- 

trial machinery, automobiles, air- 

craft and parts, dental instru- 

ments and supplies . 10 to1§ 


Cast your eyes over those figures. The 
industries employ several million Ameri- 
can workers whose jobs depend upon the 
sale of their products abroad. The flow 
of goods in and out of this country isa 


big industry in itself, requiring trans- 
portation, insurance, financing, and 
other services. Millions of American 


businessmen, farmers, and other work- 
ers would go out of business if the flow 
were stopped. 


Foreign Countries Must Earn 
Dollars 


OBVIOUSLY, our foreign trade IS im- 
portant. So, foreign nations must con- 
tinue to buy in the United States. And 
they must have the dollars with which 
to do it. 

Since we do not contemplate indefi- 
nitely making these dollars available 
under ECA (at considerable cost to Amer- 
ican taxpayers), the Europeans will have 
to earn them by selling their goods to us. 

Actually, the United States is not as in- 
dependent of imports as many of us be- 
lieve. We need the goods the rest of the 
world has to sell us just as they need the 
goods we have to sell. Take a look at 
our pantry shelves. Perhaps we could 
get along without tea, coffee, spices, 
bananas, and chocolate—but many of us 
would not like it. 

Chewing gum is another example. We 
would have no gum without chicle from 
Mexico. Cola drinks depend upon the 
importation of kola nuts. These are 
luxury goods, to be sure—but try to 
convince a teen-age lover of soft drinks 
that they’re unnecessary. Or that his 
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chewing gum... . well, just try! And 
the industries which produce these ar- 
ticles employ a goodly number of people. 
They could not so employ them if the 
raw materials for the immensely popu- 
lar products were unavailable. 

Nor are we dependent upon imports 
solely for luxuries. We think of steel as 
the backbone and sinew of American pro- 
duction. But you can’t make some 
grades of steel without nickel or chro- 
mium or vanadium or manganese or some 
other alloying element which must be im- 
ported largely from abroad. “No im- 
ports” would mean fewer jobs in the 
steel industry—and poorer automobiles, 
trucks, bridges, ships, and so forth. 

There are endless other illustrations, 
with the total adding up to this... 
modern industry, even American, is in- 
terdependent on a world-wide basis. 

ECA’s concern is, of course, specifically 
Western Europe. Unfortunately, West- 
ern Europe does not, itself, have many of 
the vital raw materials. With a popula- 
tion nearly double that of the United 
States and with only half the area, she 
must depend upon export of manufac- 
tured articles to finance her imports of 
raw materials and much of her food. 


Economic Facts of Life 


TO SUGGEST that we close our doors to 
those manufactured articles, importing 
only the raw materials we need, is to 
ignore the economic facts of life. Go 
back over that partial list of commodities 
we sell abroad (and much of them in 


Western Europe). Persons with axes to 





Scene at Antwerp as Marshall Plan pyrite is transshipped from a Dutch freighter into 
barges for moving up the Rhine to its final destination in Bizone Germany. 


grind and special positions to protect may 
shrug their shoulders. Their domestic 
markets are enough for them, and their 
attitude is “So what?’’ But suppose all 
the workers in these industries depend- 
ing upon foreign markets were out of 
work and, consequently, were forced to 
reduce their consumption. Where then 
would be those domestic markets? That 
they would be considerably reduced is a 
reasonable assumption. 
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The economic crisis in Europe in 1947 
was essentially a dollar crisis. The war- 
racked countries desperately needed 
goods and services that could be bought 
only in the United States. Their supply 
of dollars dwindled under that need. 
France ran out in the early summer, Italy 
a little later. Sweden was compelled to 
reduce its imports; so were Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Great Britain had all 
but exhausted even a $3,500,000,000 loan 
from the United States. 

The supplying countries were similarly 
affected. Australia and New Zealand 
reduced their dollar imports. Canada 
and Argentina—two of Western Europe’s 
chief suppliers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—were beginning to feel the 
pinch. 

At the time General Marshall made his 
Harvard University address (June 5, 
1947) we had reached the peak of 1947’s 
record exports to Western Europe. The 
countries just didn’t have the dollars to 
continue to buy. They had scraped the 
bottom of the barrel, and the dollars, 
from then on, would have been prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

The chart on page 4 will, perhaps, give 
a better picture of the situation than 
words. 

Production in Western Europe had 
slowed down in 1947. Obviously, goods 
could not be produced without raw ma- 
terials, machinery, fuel, and the like. 
Food imports dwindled; the diet of the 
people was seriously reduced and danger- 
ously distorted. 

The situation was desperate. Food riots 
broke out in several of the countries. In 
the case of France, Italy, Austria, and 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Challenging Choices Loom 
As World Trade Faces Future 


‘Mutual Benefit of Peoples” 
Should Be Goal of Reasoned Effoy 


Witvarp L. Tuorp 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


_ THE END of the war, there 
have been at least four notions with re- 
spect to international trade that have 
had substantial support among the coun- 
tries of the world. 

The first notion is that of the desira- 
bility of trade expansion: that every op- 
portunity should be grasped looking to- 
ward the reduction of trade barriers, the 
establishment of the principle of equality 
of treatment, and the encouragement of 
private competitive trade. 

A second idea, certainly not new, sup- 
ported primarily by the industrially un- 
derdeveloped countries, lies in their rec- 
ognition of the desirability of trade in 
general, but their overriding ambition is 
to encourage their own industrial growth 
by the use of protective devices to in- 
cubate their “‘infant’’ industries. 

The third notion is that trade is so out 
of equilibrium and the balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties are so great that it is 
necessary to employ controls in order to 
safeguard financial stability—either im- 
port or export quota limitations or for- 
eign-exchange restrictions, or both. 

The fourth conception relates to the 
tendency of certain countries to rely 
more heavily than in the past on govern- 
ment planning and government opera- 
tion, with the result that some govern- 
ments are carrying on foreign trade in 

the form of state monopolies, while others 
have government-to-government agree- 
ments to purchase certain stated 
amounts of goods. This method is also 
convenient for exerting economic pres- 
sure upon weaker countries. 

These various notions are important 
because the war years completely upset 
the established channels, methods, and 


Epiror’s Note.—This article reproduces, 
for the most part, Assistant Secretary 
Thorp’s recent address before the fourth an- 
nual Cleveland World Trade Conference. 
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practices of international trade. Even 


before the war, the tendency was clearly 


one away from the concept of trade ex- 
pansion to adjustment by planned re- 
strictions. At the end of the war, it was 
clear that the immediate postwar con- 
ditions of shortages and distorted finan- 
cial operations would necessarily require 
the use of controls and restrictions by 
many countries, and there was great 
danger that these temporary expedients 
might harden into permanent molds. 


Existent Dangers Brought 
Salutary Action 


IT WAS THIS DANGER of permanent 
restrictions and the need for some gen- 
eral international approach which led to 
the decision early in 1946 by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
upon the motion of the United States, to 
initiate negotiations for an interna- 
tional trade organization. This was fol- 
lowed by prolonged international meet- 
ings at Geneva and Habana. The hope 


was that a set of principles could be de- 
veloped and adopted which would provide 
nations might 


a goal toward which the 


© 


“Facilitating economic development” (as 


by this shipment of U. S. tractors) “is 
desirable from many points of view.’ 
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direct their efforts, a forum where cop. | met 


flicting national interests on matters of 
trade policy might be discussed in an 
orderly and regular way, and a perma. 
nent international organization. It was 
very fortunate that we did go aheag 
when we did. After full discussion ang 
debate, the agreement of the representa. 
tives of 53 other countries was reached 
on a document, the Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, which 
when ratified will mean acceptance of 
most of the major American objectives, 

The Charter provides a meaningful 
code of principles or rules of fair inter. 
national dealing. It establishes general 
objectives such as the reduction of trade 
barriers and the elimination of trade dis- 
criminations, and even such specific ob- 
jectives as the simplification of customs 
regulations and formalities which in 
themselves are a type of invisible trade 
barrier which harasses the international 
trader. 

In order to get such widespread inter- 
national agreement it was necessary to 
incorporate in some manner not merely 
the first notion described above, the idea 
of trade expansion, but also the other 
three. Fundamentally, how this was 
accomplished was that a number of ex- 
ceptions to the immediate and universal 
application of certain of the principles 
of the Charter were established, to per- 
mit or make possible the acceptance of 
our basic principles as the guideposts 
of the future and the criteria against 
which day-to-day operations would be 
planned. The exceptions make it pos- 
sible for underdeveloped countries and 
countries facing balance-of-payments 
difficulties to join the International 
Trade Organization and adhere to the 
Charter now. 

In general, these exceptions are clearly 
temporary and are to terminate when 
the conditions for which they were 
originally designed cease to exist. For 
example, the special measures permitted 
to four nations in balance-of-payments 
difficulties must be relaxed as_ their 
balances of payments improve and must 
be eliminated when their difficulties of 
this character are over. Each exception 
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is specifically defined and can be re- 
sorted to only if certain carefully stated 
requirements are satisfied. However, it 
must always be remembered that they 
are exceptions and that the fundamen- 
tal principles are the key to the signifi- 
cance of the Charter. 


Difficult Problem 


AS TO THE LAST NOTION, that of state 
trading, the problem is a particularly 
difficult one. The Charter provides that 
when governments engage in interna- 
tional trade they will conduct such trade 
“in accordance with commercial con- 
siderations” and that any protective ele- 
ments in the operation of their state mo- 
nopolies will be subject to international 
negotiation. These principles are ad- 
mittedly difficult to administer because 
of the nature of the state trading opera- 
tion, but, although much thought has 
been given to this problem, no one has 
as yet suggested a practical solution that 
is better. A prohibition of such trans- 
actions would merely mean that certain 
countries would not accept the Charter 
at all, for state trading is an integral 
part of their present pattern of economic 
life. 

The Charter recognizes this but does 
endeavor to lay down rules which may 
help our private traders in dealing with 
this situation. And it is to be hoped 
that, at least in some instances, the re- 
moval of the underlying conditions which 
put governments into business will en- 
courage and permit the return of trade 
to private channels. 


“Of Major Significance” 


THE IMPORTANCE of the Charter is not 
limited merely to the fact that it 
tablishes certain principles and rules. 
It is of major significance that the na- 
tions have agreed on the establishment of 
a permanent organization which will 
serve as a forum where members may 
discuss their trade problems on a day-to- 
day working basis. It is at last generally 
recognized that actions in the field of 
international trade by individual coun- 
tries carry with them inevitable effects 
on other countries, and that it is gener- 
ally better if this fact is recognized. Thus 
the recent Trade Agreements entered 
into by the United States, while recog- 
nizing the fact that modifications or 
changes might be necessary from time 
to time, have provided for consultation 
before either party takes steps affecting 
the basis of the agreement. 

The broader Charter requirement for 
consultation before taking action that 
may affect the economies of other coun- 
tries will be a major step forward in in- 
ternational relations. The Charter spe- 
cifically outlines procedures as to how 
this consultation shall take place in con- 
nection with various situations. 


es- 
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“Technical assistance can contribute much to productivity.” 


Alternative: Chaotic Conditions 


ANY DEVELOPMENT of this kind must 
also be judged in comparison with the 
alternatives. In this instance, the al- 
ternative is clearly a chaotic, anarchic 
condition in international trade. Instead 
of the goals of making economic factors 
decisive in determining the flow of trade, 
of insuring equal access to products and 
to markets, trade arrangements would be 
made bilaterally by governments and be 
subject to all the influences which can 
differentiate one bilateral situation from 
another. With the best will in the world, 
and with a policy of nondiscrimination 
on our part, we would be forced to op- 
erate in a world of arbitrary actions. It 
is easy to say that our economic power 
would permit us to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements on a bilateral basis, but that 
is more easily said than done—and 
clearly implies a much greater degree of 
government control over our own trade 
than is consistent with the concept of 
private enterprise. 

I have mentioned the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization at some 
length because the President has just 
recently submitted the Charter for Con- 
gressional action. However, it should 
not be assumed that the Charter will or 
can provide the solution for all of the 
present-day problems in this field. The 
type of thinking that it represents has 
already had considerable effect in the 
postwar world, particularly in connection 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs 





Here we see members of 
a foreign “steel group” in the United States inspecting a bridge under construction by 
the Engineer Corps. 


and Trade negotiated last year at Ge- 
neva and presently being extended to 
additional countries at Annecy, France. 
It appears also as one of the basic 
cornerstones in the Agreement among 
the countries ef Western Europe on 
which the European Recovery Program 
is based. Trade is expanding today, 
even though the principles of the Char- 
ter can be applied in many cases only 
on a limited basis. 


Imbalances Dominate Picture 


THE ACTUAL OPERATION of inter- 
national trade today is still dominated 
by the imbalances resulting from the 
war. American foreign policy in the 
postwar period has concerned itself to a 
large extent with the effort to achieve 
widespread recovery from the war’s dev- 
astation and disorganization. We have 
contributed many billions of dollars to 
relief and more recently added billions to 
reconstruction and recovery. The net 
result has been a widespread improve- 
ment in production and in trade, partic- 
ularly if one uses the balance of payments 
as a test. 

The fact remains, however, that in 
world trade in 1949 there is a tremendous 
excess of American exports over imports, 
and that, conversely, most foreign coun- 
tries are operating on a deficit basis, at 
least, vis-a-vis the dollar area. They 
find it necessary to bring their situation 
into balance either through loans or 

(Continued on p. 43) 





U.S. World Trade in Chemicals— 


CHARLES C. CONCANNON 


CHIEF, CHEMICAL BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ° 


/ United States foreign trade 
in chemicals and allied products con- 
tinued at peak levels in 1948 and was 
valued at $1,134,000,000—composed of 
exports worth $858,000,000 and imports 
worth $276,000,000. This total was four 
times as great as in 1938. Higher prices 
were partially responsible for the quad- 
rupling of values. Nevertheless, an even 
larger figure might have been reached 
had it not been for a general shortage of 
dollars in many foreign countries. 

This was partly a result of the more 
rapid expansion of American exports in 
comparison with growth of imports, not 
only in the chemical field, but in all 
branches of trade. While it is not neces- 
sary to have a balance between imports 
and exports in any one field, in the 


1 Associate authors: A. H. Swirt, S. M 
PHILLIPS, and L. EVANS. 





1920’s and again in 1938 such a balance 
did exist in our foreign trade in chemicals 
and allied products. 

Since the war, this has not been the 
case. Exports of these products were 
valued at five and a half times as muchin 
1947 as in 1938 and declined only 3 per- 
cent in 1948. In 1947 imports amounted 
to only two and a half times as much as 
in 1938 and then dropped 15 percent in 
1948. In terms of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, however, chemical imports 
probably have been static and in 1948 
may even have dropped below the pre- 
war rate while exports have increased 
about 250 percent. 


Changes in Relationship of 
Imports to Exports 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS for the 
change in the relationship of imports 
to exports. Total foreign trade ex- 
panded chiefly as a result of the impact 
of war and its subsequent effects. Many 
highly industrialized countries suffered 
tremendous losses in goods, plant facili- 
ties, and manpower. Help was needed 


A. PHOTO BY FORSYTHE 


Nitrate of soda from Chile is sacked at a U. S. Gulf Coast port, for shipment to inland 


cities. 


aA 
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High Levels Maintained in Products Vital to World’s Progres 


to rehabilitate their industries anq at 
times even to furnish the bare necegg. 
ties of life. Increased supplies of medi. 
cinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
also were required to help prevent Seri. 
ous epidemics and illnesses. 
Practically throughout the world there 
was an insufficiency of goods to Satisfy 
consumption until a year ago. By the 
middle of 1948, however, much of the 
pent-up demand for chemicals and allied 
products as well as for other goods had 
been filled. Many European countries 
were in a position to export again, and. 
as a result, there was a decrease in the 
call for United States chemicals and allieg 
products. The chemical industry in the 
United Kingdom in particular again was 
in a position to compete to a greater ex- 
tent with that of the United States in 
most areas, and especially in those coun- 
tries which did not have sufficient dollar 
exchange to pay for United States goods 
except those not obtainable elsewhere 
Countries that remained neutral during 
the war built up export markets and en- 
deavored to maintain them. 
instances, 


In many 
United States exports have 
been rigidly screened through the me- 
dium of export controls both as to com- 
modity availability and as to the country 
for which they were destined. 

As foreign countries again are able to 
produce chemicals and allied products in 
sufficient quantities to have an export- 
able surplus, they will supply more and 
more of the demand now being met by 
the United States, particularly for items 
produced on a marginal basis or for 
which we are now furnishing substitutes. 
As this increased competition in world 
chemical markets becomes effective, the 
United States chemical industry will be 
forced to place more emphasis on the 
quality of its products than on quan- 
Many 
of the so-called substitutes developed 
during and since the war, however, have 
proved more useful than the original 
product. An outstanding example is the 
substitution of plastics materials for more 
strategic or scarce items during the war 
and the continued use and even prefer- 
ence for them at the present time. 


tity—and to stress newer items. 


In the case of imports, current de- 
creases are partly the result of commod- 
ity unavailability in foreign countries. 
The curtailment of supplies from Europe 
and Asia, our principal prewar sources, 
would have decreased imports further if 
countries in the Western Hemisphere had 
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not been able to fill the gap to some ex- 
tent. The inability of foreign goods to 
compete with domestic manufactures on 
an economic basis, and increases in 
United States output of many materials 
which formerly entered foreign trade on 
a net import basis, have also affected our 
trade. Outstanding examples of the lat- 
ter are certain fertilizers and coal-tar 
products. Fertilizers are now being 
shipped in large quantities to the Far 
East in order to help those countries on 
the road to rehabilitation, and several 
coal-tar products which were formerly 
net import items are now produced for 
export. Chemical imports have always 
consisted largely of raw materials, and 
these can probably be used in increasing 
quantities as conditions throughout the 
world return to normal. 


Comparison with Total Foreign 
Trade 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS and allied 
products followed the pattern of all 
United States export trade with few if 
any deviations up to 1947. After that, 
although total exports first expanded 
sharply and then dropped off radically, 
chemicals and allied products saw a sharp 
rise in 1947 and only a slight decline after 
the unusually heavy trade during the 


first 6 months of that year It is also 
noteworthy that exports of chemicals 
and allied products accounted for an 


estimated 7 percent of domestic produc- 
tion in 1939 as compared with approxi- 


mately 10 percent of the greatly ex- 
panded output of these materials in 
1948. 


The total of all United States imports 
increased about $2,000,000,000 from 1947 
to 1948, showing that some foreign coun- 
tries were reestablishing former indus- 
tries as well as making greater efforts 
to obtain dollar exchange for the pur- 
chase of much-needed goods from us. 
Despite their higher dollar value and 
larger volume as compared with 1947, 
commodity imports in 1948 were, in real 
terms, only 5 percent above the previous 
high levels reached in 1929 and 1937. 
This increase was not reflected in similar 
trade in chemicals and allied products. 
Although United States chemical im- 
ports expanded rapidly until mid-1947, 
they dropped sharply in the third quar- 
ter of that year. After that, they recov- 
ered slightly, especially in the first quar- 
ter of 1948. However, for 1948 as a whole, 
imports of chemicals and allied products 
were less than in 1947. 


Influence of Prices on Chemical 
Trade 

IN COMPARING ac:ual dollar values it 

must be remembered that the amount of 

semimanufactured goods, comprising the 

bulk of chemical exports, which could be 
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Middle Western plant that manufactures rosin size and other “paper chemicals”—quan- 
tities of which go to export markets. 


United States Foreign Trade 
Area and country 

1938 
North America 14, S83 
Canada 26, 402 
Mexico 5, 528 
Cuba 1, 260 
South America 17, 766 
Colombia 2, S41 
Venezuela 2, 626 
Chile 1,415 
Brazil 3, 201 
Argentina 5, 020 
Europe Mi, 204 
Sweden , O35 
United Kingdom 21, 660 
Netherlands 4,499 
Belgium 4, 572 
France 7, ald 
Ciermany 7, 396 
Switzerland 116 

It ily 1, 206 
Asia }, ORS 
India s, 809 
Philippine Republic 6, 217 
China 1,75 

Korea 
Hong Kong 2, 390 
Japan 6, 354 
Iran 441 
Netherlands Indies 2, 705 
lurkey 348 
Oceania 7, 418 
Australia 5, 803 
Africa 5, 654 
Algeria 202 
Belgian Congo 19 
Egypt 1,454 
British Fast Africa 124 
Union of South Africa 2, 884 
Total, all countries 57, 600 
| Less than $500 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S 


in Chemicals and 
Countries, 


1941-45 


average 


33, OS4 
3, 151 
2, 711 


12, 879 


3, 446 
10, O91 
6, 957 
5, 748 
18, 562 
10, 890 


184, 678 
> O56 
84, 100 
687 


1, 981 
54 


168 


5, 203 
17, 681 
2, 997 
2, 459 


to 


573, 837 


1938 and 1941 


{Thousand dollars] 


Exports 

1946 1947 1948 
176, 596 (232,034 |233, 018 
92, 142 (117, 555 |120, 677 
37, 462 | 49,318 | 46,279 
19, 749 | 28, 349 | 27, 565 
102, 266 |167,424 {157,148 
16, 645 | 21,622 | 19, 927 
12,520 | 19,712 | 24,066 

7,232 | 10,074 | 10,617 


30,319 | 49, 811 


20,016 | 44,917 | 32, 666 
157,620 |255, 594 |234, 811 
15, 836 26, 525 9, 830 
34,387 | 68,698 | 55,455 
7, 845 | 22,121 19, 779 
11,362 | 26,190 | 23, 568 
28,977 | 36,827 | 30,039 
277 1,151 , 18, 898 
12,793 | 18,434 | 19, 636 
9,823 | 12,668 | 16, 906 
102, 139 '171, 274 |190, 399 
20,052 | 55,322 | 38, 555 
20, 433 6, 137 30, 511 
41, 692 33, 709 | 15,772 
14 14 21,168 
7,578 | 25,136 | 20, 950 
(4) 89 | 30,130 

1, 272 1, 924 3,714 

1, 264 3, 030 4, 928 

3, 713 6, 768 3, 557 
12, 967 | 24,458 | 12,442 
9, 624 | 17, 390 9, 106 
22,249 | 31,131 | 30,735 
1, 892 1,043 362 
1,105 1, 654 1, 829 
3, 000 4,824 2, 463 
119 102 167 
12,152 | 19,241 | 22, 198 
) 881,915 S58, 553 


Department of Commerce. 


I 


4 


Allied Products, 
8 


1938 


b y 


1941-45 


average 


106, 843 
82, 854 
14, 411 


Imports 


1946 1947 
85, 644 | 83, 336 
37, 603 | 38, 691 
20,219 | 14, 460 
18, 565 | 21, 454 

103, 538 |112, 530 
1, 352 | 999 
656 424 
13,277 | 18,474 
36, 557 | 24, 792 

3,690 | 61,045 | 

30,043 | 34, 875 
217 349 

5, 201 | 11,058 

960 3, 153 

2, 389 2, 989 

7, 692 5, 753 

46 1, 300 

4,422 4, 243 

3, 181 1, 521 | 

56,976 | 79, 180 
26, 758 | 22, 606 
236 440 
16,677 | 39, 740 
606 O48 
201 S48 

4, 869 4, 689 

779 2, 060 

4,789 3, 935 

2, 423 1, 843 

2,110 1, 409 
16, 968 11, 495 

115 59 

2, 638 2. 061 

382 361 

5, 460 3, 381 
2, 030 2, 435 | 

295, 592 |323, 259 


67 


45, 
9, { 


84, Bf 


10, 


97, 


276, 3 


Areas and Principal 





U. S.-made insecticides are in demand throughout the world. 


purchased for a dollar in 1948 was ap- 
proximately 40 percent less than in 1938. 
The general retail purchasing power of 
the dollar decreased approximately 40 
percent from 1938 to 1948—about the 


United States Erports of Chemicals and 


Area 


North America. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Cuba 


South America. 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Chile 
Brazil 
Argentina 


Europe 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands --- 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Italy 


Asia_- 
India 


Philippine Republic 


China 

Korea : 
Hong Kong 
Japan 


Oceania 
Australia _. 


Africa 


Union of South Africa 


Total, all countries 


ports 


products 


(Jie d Produc fs, by Coma odity Group, treas., 


1947 1945 
100 16, 662 
224 11, 290 
46 OSE 
oh. 4 
70 11, 146 
222 1, 354 
283 144 
bb4 1,154 
$93 , 800 
Sty) «, 
S09 5, 211 
208 1, 822 
936 912 
189 , 44 
715 , 917 
485 , 701 

1, 161 
729 5, 735 
768 3. 248 


50S 

259 

5RS8 
001 , 47. 
1 53 
301 5, 321 
2, 854 
570 49R 
477 375 
, 712 938 
428 AHO 


, 804 100, 997 


1 The total figures include medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, 


distilled oil, perfume-flavor oils, dyeing and tanning extracts, and sulfur 


2 Less than $500. 


Source: Bureau of theCensus, U. § 
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same decrease as in the 
when used to buy chemicals and related 
wholesale. 
terms of 1939 dollars, United States ex- 


of chemicals and 


, 478 


56, 618 


Me 
> 
AG 


PW ey 


« 


value of dollars 


would have been valued at $150,000.09 


in 1938; in the neighborhood of $525. 
000,000 in 1947; and $500,000,000 in 1949 

Imported chemicals and allied Prod. 
ucts consist chiefly of crude materials. 
and their cost not only rose at a much 
faster rate than did that of semimanu. 
factured chemical products during and 
immediately following the war, but for 
several months has been declining much 
more rapidly. Considering this factor 
one might assume that imports in terms 
of 1939 dollars would have been about as 
follows: 1938, $123,000,000; 1947, $139. 
000,000; and 1948, $110,000,000. 

The following discussion of export ang 
import trade is in terms of actual dollar 
value and does not take into account the 
considerable price increases over the pe- 
riod under review. 


United States Export Trade 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of a Slight 
drop in 1945, United States exports of 
chemicals and allied products showed 
consistent and rapid growth from 1938 
through 1947. Over this period ship- 
ments increased 459 percent, reaching a 
total of $881,000,000 in 1947. In 1948, 
however, sales to foreign markets 
dropped off some, bringing the total 
3 percent lower than in the preceding 
year. Because of large shipments of 
ammonium sulfate and superphosphate, 


and Principal Countrics, 1947-48 


i Fe i Tota 
O48 4 48 47 MS 1947 1948 
lt 14, O02 12,7 & 845 7,526 232,034 | 233.018 
» R71 4 Gud 4 4st 6. 043 ‘ ’ 117, 555 120, 677 
O7t AQ2 44] ] On is 10.318 46, 279 
179 2, 206 1,812 29 er 28,349 | 27,565 
072 2,104 2, 220 9, 718 5, 204 167,424 | 157,148 
» 637 #7 | Ho f 21. 622 19, 927 
721 28 240 itil 124 19, 712 24, 066 
O49 69 17 KON) 14s 10. 074 10, 617 
s4 1, 217 1, 202 4.346 2, He 10,811 49, 973 
418 125 2 1, 862 H 44,917 | 32,666 
628 10. 808 18, 435 2? 29K 12,5990 255,504 | 234,81l 
718 ROS 32] 1. 468 182 28. 525 9, 830 
) 104 SAS 522 12 128 670 68, 608 55, 455 
208 1 07 2 AOS 1.274 1 4 121 19, 779 
2 231 142 639 1. 367 1.024 om, 190 23, 568 
4,652 2 210 2 710 184 1m sf, R27 30, 089 
191 10. 001 54% 1.819 1.151 18, ROR 
1, 035 7 45 AAS 130 | 18, 434 19, 636 
, 265 644 R46 1, 577 ] 14 12, 668 16, 906 
94 & 39 43, HOF 1. 792 2 90 171, 274 
177 1,110 452 170 71 nh, 322 38, 000 
, 557 959 | 1,011 2K 413 | 26,137 | 30,511 
R14 1, 208 1,00 469 111 33. 709 15, 772 
396 17, 352 2 154 21, 163 
404 27 on) 84 27 | 25, 136 20, 950 
325 (2 21, 387 667 89 30, 130 
790 % { 412 1.321 | 24, 458 12, 442 
, 467 l 4) 2,771 1,138 | 17,390 9, 106 
5, 824 114 500 1, 766 947 | 31,131 | 30,735 
5, 198 11 415 1, 288 729 | 19, 241 22, 198 
80,154 | 35,609 | 77,518 | 47,759 | 30,502 881,915 | 858, 553 


1s, crude drugs, herbs, leaves and roots, linseed oil, essential and 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN CHEMICALS AND 


ALLIED PRODUCTS” 
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plus sizable increases in other materials 
to Korea and Japan, exports of fertilizers 
rose 117 percent above the 1947 figure. 
But, despite this expansion, which was 
accompanied by increases in medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, chem- 
ical specialties, and sulfur, the gains did 
not counter-balance losses in practically 
all other commodity groups. The major 
decreases occurred in the “soap and toilet 
preparations” and “naval stores” groups, 
which declined 37 percent and 36 percent, 
respectively. Smaller losses were sus- 
tained in the “coal-tar products” and°* 
“industrial chemicals” groups. 

Since 1938 (as was true for many years 
before), with few exceptions, Europe has 
been and still is the best market for 
United States chemicals. North America 
has consistently run a very close second, 
even interchanging with the European 
area for first place in 1941 and 1945-46. 
In 1948, Europe bought 27 percent of the 
$858,000,000 worth of our chemical ex- 
ports, surpassing North American pur- 
chase by a close margin of less than 1 
percent. During these years under re- 
view, South America and Asia have alter- 
nated between third and fourth place on 
the United States customer list. The 
fertilizer exports mentioned above 
brought Asia ahead in 1948, its purchases 
amounting to $190,000,000 or 22 percent 
of total shipments. Africa and Oceania 
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have remained less important markets all 
along; they have taken a comparatively 
small portion of United States exports, 
but, nevertheless, the figures indicate 
that expansion in these areas has already 
resulted in larger purchases. This trend 
is expected to continue and perhaps 
cause noticeable changes in our export 
markets. 

Canada has for some time been the 
largest and fastest-growing individual 
market for United States chemicals. 
Over the 1938-48 span our exports to 
that country built up from $26,000,000 to 
$121,000,000—an increase of 365 percent. 
The United Kingdom ranked second as a 
buyer throughout these years, except for 
a short period during the war in which 
it shifted to first place, receiving large 
amounts of explosives and other war ma- 
terials from the United States. Imme- 
diately after the war, exports to the 
United Kingdom first dropped sharply 
and then built up as efforts were made 
to meet the accumulated civilian de- 
mand. Although the $55,000,000 worth 
of chemicals that the United Kingdom 
took in 1948 was 20 percent less than in 
1947 and considerably under the wartime 
figure, it was a 150 percent increase over 
the 1938 total. 

ECA procurement authorizations in 
the field of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, exclusive of fertilizers, for the pe- 


riod April 1948 through February 1949 
totaled $122,500,000. These were dis- 
tributed to the principal recipients as 
follows: France, 27 percent; United King- 
dom, 23 percent; Netherlands, 15 per- 
cent; and Italy, 8 percent. 


Principal Chemical Exports 


SULFUR, carbon black, and caustic soda, 
in the order named, were our principal 
export items in the “chemical and allied 
products” group both before the war 
and in 1948. Sulfur and caustic soda 
are both used extensively in further man- 
ufacture of chemicals, and the largest 
consuming markets at the present time 
are in those areas where extensive 
efforts are being made toward industrial- 
ization or toward the reestablishment of 
prewar industries. Carbon black is 
shipped principally to the United King- 
dom, Canada, France, India, and the 
Union of South Africa, although large 
quantities go to many other countries 
throughout the world, especially those 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber, 
which consumes approximately 94 per- 
cent of total output. The United States 
has been the only major producer of this 
material, and, although the United King- 
dom is still our largest customer, pro- 
duction is being expanded in that coun- 
try. Sulfur, on the other hand, went to 
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Products of our pharmaceuiical industry are of mounting importance in many world 
markets. 


China, Greece, Korea, India, the Union 
of South Africa, and South American 
countries in the greatest volume, and 
caustic soda as well as soda ash chiefly 
to India, Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
and Mexico. 

Shipments of sulfur, carbon black, and 
caustic soda each accounted for approx- 
imately 3 percent, or a total of 9 percent, 
of all exported chemicals and allied 
products. Also in terms of value, sul- 
fur shipments increased 163 percert from 
1938 to 1948; carbon black, 276 percent; 
and caustic soda, because of its inflated 
price, 491 percent. 

Other commodities which now form an 
important part of United States export 
trade, not taking into consideration me- 
dicinals, pharmaceuticals, soap, and toi- 
let preparations, include synthetic gums 
and resins, ready-mixed paints, several 
fertilizers, insecticides, soda ash, copper 
sulfate, butyl alcohol, and phenol, as well 
as Many other chemicals. The majority 
of these chemicals went principally to 
Canada, and the United Kingdom and 
other European countries. However, 
shipments of plastics materials, ready- 
mixed paints, and insecticides were dis- 
tributed throughout the world in sizable 
quantities; copper sulfate was used 
chiefly in Central America: and ferti- 
lizers were sent to the Far East in volume 
shipments. Exports of coal-tar dyes, 
color lakes, and toners, although still 
important, were less in 1948 than during 
and immediately following the war, as 
European countries were again able to 
compete in consuming markets. 
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United States Import Trade 


IMPORTS of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts also reached a record value in 1947, 
totaling $323,000,000, which represented 
an increase of 162 percent over the 1938 
value of $123,000,000 and 9 percent over 
the preceding year. In 1948, receipts fell 


Value of United States Exports of Crude 
and Refined Sulfur, 1938 and 1947-48 


{I usand f iar 


15 percent to $276,000,000, but were still 
123 percent above those of 193g. The 
outstanding decreases occurred jn the 
“vegetable oils and waxes” and “indus. 
trial chemicals” groups, which declined 
50 percent and 44 percent, respectively, 
These losses were offset somewhat by a 
59 percent increase in imports of Coal. 
tar products and a 31 percent increase 
in fertilizers, but, among all the Other 
commodity groups, the losses outweighed 
the gains. 

The relative positions of areas and 
countries as chief sources for Uniteg 
States purchases of chemicals have yp. 
dergone many changes since the begin. 
ning of the war. In 1938 Europe fy. 
nished 43 percent of the chemicals 
brought into the United States. During 
the war, with supplies from Europe cut, 
and with Canada’s heavy shipments of 
war materials to the United States, North 
America became our chief supplier by g 
large margin. Since 1946, South America 
has been the main source of United 
States purchases, its share being approx. 
imately one-third of the total. Asia re. 
mained the third most important source 
all during the war and in 1948 rose to 
second place Africa’s and Oceania’s 
participation in United States import 
trade remained small compared with the 
other areas, but they do supply several 
basic raw materials which are needed 
both to maintain our chemical industry 
and because often they cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere 

Canada was the leading supplier of 
chemicals to the United States in 1948, 
its shipments amounting to $45,000,000, 
or 16 percent of total receipts. Argen- 
tina stood second with a tenfold increase 
over the 1938 figure; however, chemical 
imports originating in Argentina were 
46 percent less than in 1947. Other im- 
portant sources were China and Brazil 
in the field of vegetable oils and waxes; 
India and Mexico for natura] gums, res- 
ins, and balsams; Chile for fertilizers; 
the United Kingdom for coal-tar prod- 
ucts; and Cuba for alcohol. 


Principal Chemical Imports 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, as shown in our 
statistics, can be divided into two major 


groups. The first would include semi- 
finished and finished chemicals, chemi- 
cal products, and fertilizers; and the 


second, crude materials used in the pro- 
duction of chemicals. In 1938 imports 
falling into the first group were valued 
at $78,000,000 and those in the second 
group at $45,500,000. By 1946 the trend 
toward a heavier demand for crude mate- 
rials was very noticeable, and in 1948 this 
demand accounted for almost 60 percent 
of total imports in the chemical field. 
One of the largest import items and 
one that is actually a crude material, 
although it is not classified as such in 
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United States statistics inasmuch as it 
can be used without further manufac- 
ture, is and consistently has been sodium 
nitrate from Chile. Shipments were 
valued at $23,400,000 in 1948, represent- 
ing 8 percent of total receipts of all 
chemicals and allied products. In addi- 
tion, shipments of ammonium sulfate, 
nitrate, and phosphate, sodium cya- 
nide, and calcium cyanamide, practi- 
cally all of which originated in Canada, 
totaled $24,700,000. Receipts of creosote 
oil and cresylic acid, chiefiy from the 
United Kingdom and valued at more than 
$10,000,000, and glycerin from Cuba and 
the Netherlands Indies, valued at $1,200,- 
000, helped to swell 1948 imports to near 
the 1947 peak. 

The crude materials which now com- 
prise the larger part of our requirements 
from foreign countries include lac and 
shellac, principally from India; tung oil 
from China; dyeing and tanning mate- 
rials and casein from Argentina; 
carnauba and other vegetable waxes from 
Mexico and Brazil; linseed oil from Can- 
ada and Mexico; essential oils from 
France, Italy, and many other parts of 
the world; opium from Turkey and Iran; 
and crude chicle from Mexico and 
Guatemala. 


Effects of Foreign Develop- 
ments on Our Trade 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH of 
Nations is the dominant factor affecting 
our trade. Not only do these nations take 
approximately 36 percent of all our 
chemical and allied exports but they 
furnish more than 30 percent of our im- 
ports in this field. In addition, the 
United Kingdom and Canada are our 
chief competitors in practically all for- 
eign markets. The United Kingdom is 
expanding its export trade, often ration- 
ing domestic consumers to do so, par- 
ticularly with those nations that do not 
have sufficient dollar exchange. Canada, 
on the other hand, is competing in those 
chemicals which are in greatest demand 
and therefore are purchased with the 
relatively few dollars now in the hands 
of foreign consumers 

Problems in increasing the United 
Kingdom's oversea trade are, however, 
becoming apparent. For example, ex- 
change controls have been tightened in 
the Union of South Africa, and this has 
adversely affected trade with the United 
Kingdom and also has cut off one of the 
United Kingdom’s chief sources of gold. 
There is now a definite trend in the 
United Kingdom toward the domestic 
manufacture of formerly imported chem- 
icals, and many of these are produced 
under license from United States firms. 
Australia contemplates using larger 
quantities of domestic raw materials in 
an effort to decrease its dependence on 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Aerial view of a West-Coast chemical plant that ships part of its product to trans-Pacific 
countries. 


United States Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products, by Commodity Groups, Areas, 


and Principal Countries, 1947-48 


{Thousand dollars} 


Coal-tar prod-| Industrial 
ucts chemicals 


. : Gums, resins, 
' ers 

Fertilizer and balsams 
Area and country 


1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


North America 610 | 1,133 |29, 866 [14,679 |23,932 |27,165 |12,471 | 7, 752 316 
Canada 588 | 1,109 | 7,839 | 9,369 |23, 271 |26, 358 | 58 34 40) 
Mexico 17 22 847 624 91 115 | 8,012 | 4,927 8 | 
Guatemala 3 | 3,460 | 2,383 
Cuba 4 5 | 20,714) 4, 234 53 83 : } (@) 

South America ( 31 | 3,741 | 1,702 |16, 724 |24,623 | 3,238 | 3,017 |15, 602 
Chil 2,814 799 |15, 216 |23, 409 
Brazil 31 (2 275 106 139 | 2,039 | 2,408 93 
Paraguay 7 | 16 1, 431 
Argentina ( 839 587 | 1,028 | 948 (2) 13, 658 

Europe 10,478 16,810 | 5,851 | 5,121 | 2,773 | 5,019 396 | 1,680 414 | 
Norway 4 3 378 378 1 
United Kingdom 8189 | 9,113 | 1,256 965 192 101 73 118 200 
Netherlands 37 | 1,044 143 289 85 %4 9 
Belgium 97 | 1,486 | 2,177 | 1,949 543 525 2 3 (2) 
France 7 208 140 29 S69 462 1 4 
Germany 8 393 600 37 692 | 1,921 22 
Switzerland 2,123 | 3,655 278 467 11 44 132 433 (2) 
Russia 162 49 780 
Spain ( 142 49] @ 20 26 36 
Italy 132 406 533 (2 220 105 826 71 

Asia l 2 611 764 6 ( 24, 984 (25, 398 , 230 
rurkey 33 99 301 | 
Iran 3,218 | 2, 663 (2) 
India 184 (2) 118,495 |18, 667 358 
Siam 24 75 | 937 | 2, 502 
British Malava 1, 003 536 29 
Netherlands Indies 243 158 752 585 | 19 
China l 63 29 1 ( 10 }2 | 441 
Japan 2 78 65 

Oceania 291 “4 162 114 17 33 81 65 112 
Australia 291 &4 162 114 2 15 25 112 

Africa 7 22 96 110 ( 2,170 | 2,003 | 2, 829 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1,018 | 1,348 
British Fast Africa 2 3 587 
Belgian Congo... 11 919 473 
Union of South Africa 7 12 (2) ( 3, 206 

Total, all countries. |11, 387 |18,082 40,327 |22,490 43,452 56,840 43,340 39,915 |20, 503 





Dyeing and 
tanning ma- 
terials 


1948 


_e RD 
- = 00 


19, 598 

134 
2, 378 
16, 822 


399 


o 


1 


26, 543 


Total t 

1947 1948 
83, 336 | 67,011 
38, 691 | 45,195 
14,460 | 9,981 
4, 540 3, 268 
21, 454 5,018 
12, 529 | 84, 592 
18,475 | 25, 122 
24,792 | 20, 431 
2, 123 3, 218 
61,045 | 33, 369 
34,876 | 42, 966 
473 1,001 
11,058 | 12,066 
3, 153 2, 723 
2, 989 4, 325 
5,753 | 4,217 
1, 300 2, 432 
4,243 }, 913 
702 1,319 
271 1, 388 
1, 521 3, 635 
79,180 | 69, 996 
3, O35 5, 200 
4, 689 2, 907 
22, 606 | 22,442 
1, 061 2, 626 
1, 603 1,014 
2,060 | 1,353 
39, 740 | 29, 788 
848 1, $42 
1, 843 1, 318 
1, 409 1, 087 
11,495 | 10,494 
1, 208 1,415 
3, 381 2, 438 
2, 061 906 
2, 435 3, 878 
323, 259 (276, 377 


Included in totals are medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, crude drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots; vegetable 
oils and waxes, explosives; soap and toilet preparations; bones, crude and ground, gelatin and glue, pyrites and sulfur. 


2 Less than $500. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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U. S. Market Sought 
for Danish Handicraft 


Danish handicraft producers are devel- 
oping a marked interest in exporting their 
mechandise to the United States, according 
to a report from the American Embassy in 
Copenhagen. While Danish handicraft—par- 
ticularly ceramics, metalwork, and silver- 
ware—has always been channeled to some 
extent to the United States, the Danish Gov- 
ernment’s restrictions on the import of es- 
sential raw materials, unless the end product 
is earmarked for export to hard-currency 
countries, has pointed up the desirability of 
an expanded market in this country. 

Goods available for export in commercial 
quantities include ceramics (tableware, 
lamps, vases, jars, ashtrays, boxes, candle- 
sticks, bowls, wall plaques, figurines, tiles, 
necklaces, earrings, brooches, buttons); sil- 
verware (flat silver, jewelry, dresser accesso- 
ries, vanity cases, coasters, napkin rings); 
bronze articles (bowls, plates, jugs, vases, 
statuettes, bas-reliefs, candlesticks, cigar- 
ette, cigar and jewel boxes, hand mirrors, 
photograph frames, matchcases, ashtrays, 
bottle openers, letter openers, desk accesso- 
ries); toys (infants’ rattles, jointed dolls and 
animals, vehicles, train sets, building blocks, 
farm equipment, doll perambulators, rock- 
ing horses, children’s furniture, cloth dolls 
in native costume, hand-carved and painted 
model ships, gardening tools, beach toys); 
textiles (hand-woven wool, cotton, linen, 
and silk for furniture upholstery, drapery, 
tapestry, suits, dresses, and household lin- 
ens); woodwork (fine furniture of mahog- 
any, walnut, rosewood, oak and rattan, dec- 
orated with inlay, intarsia, and carving, or 
plain; carved novelties, boxes, napkin rings, 
coasters, trays, desk and dresser accessories, 
vanity and cigarette cases, bookends, plates, 
and salad sets); rugs, carpets, and cushion 
covers; knit goods (handknitted wool gloves, 
infants’ wear, children’s suits and dresses, 
winter sportswear knit in the Faroe Islands 
from coarse, undyed wool in natural browns 
and whites in native designs); needlework 
(household linens and personal accessories 
decorated with hand embroidery, needle- 
point, applique, drawnwork, and lace); 
leather goods (men's hand-sewn gloves of fine 
baby calf capeskin and mocha, women’s 
handbags, miscellaneous boxes and cases, 
portfolios, guest books, photograph albums, 
stationery cases, writing pads, and desk blot- 
ters, hand-tooled in fine quality calf, pig, 
and sheep skin); paper products (hand- 
blocked and lithographed wallpapers, lamp 
shades); hornware (knives, forks, spoons, 
napkin rings, dresser accessories, buckles, 
cigarette holders); woven straw articles 
(place mats, baskets); graphic arts (litho- 
graphs, wood cuts, original paintings and 
sketches); artistic reproductions of museum 
statuary, made of gypsum with protective 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


wax coating; artificial flowers; 
ties, Christmas decorations. 
Artistic pewter hollow 
handwrought hardware, amber ornaments, 
alabaster items, ivory novelties, and copper 
articles are also produced, though supplies 
are for the most part limited or uncertain. 


party novel- 


ware, glassware, 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
one set of catalogs representative of the goods 
produced, which interested parties may ob- 
tain on a loan basis. Application for this 
material should be made to the Commereija} 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 


International Trade. 


[N 

Art Goods: 18 

Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 10. 

Banking: 8. 

Beverages: 30, 31, 33, 35, 40, 44. 

Botanical Products: 19, 59. 

Chemicals: 3, 7, 41, 53. 

Clothing and Accessories 

Construction: 8. 

Cutlery: 37, 39. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 19, 23, 41, 59. 

Electrical Equipment, Firtures, and Ap- 
pliances: 6, 11, 28. 

Enamelware: 4 

Fiber and Grass: 12. 

Foodstuffs: 13, 19, 52, 56. 

Forest Products: 1. 

Furniture: 10. 

General Merchandise: 8. 

Hair Goods: 17. 

Hardware and Fittings: 

Heating Equipment: 28. 

Hides and Skins: 38. 

Household Articles: 4, 6, 10. 

Industrial and Technical Equipment: 6. 


21, 32 


2, 6, 10. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


umbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


+ 


Additional 


Detailed information on 


Insurance: 8 

Knitting Wools and Yarns: 27 

Machinery and Parts (Industrial): 3, 5, 
6, 9, 15, 24, 26, 36, 42, 51, 54, 57, 60. 

Metal and Metal Products: 37, 50 

Motors (Diesel and Gas): 2, 61. 

Naval Stores: 7, 49, 59 

Notions and Novelties: 46 

Oils and Wares: 59. 

Porcelain, Chinaware 
45, 47. 

Railway Freight-Car Seals: 16 

Shipping: 8 

Silver Porcelain Articles: 43. 

Silverware and Services: 34 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 1, 9. 

Textiles: 5, 14, 18, 20, 58. 

Tobacconists’ Articles: 37, 48 

Toilet Articles: 23, 39. 

Tropical Products: 22 

Toys: 48 

Wire: 55 

Wool: 38. 


and Earthenware: 
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Small orders for some items can be filled 
from stock, but shipments of large orders 
are generally delayed from 1 to 6 months. 
Shortages of raw materials, as well as of 
skilled craftsmen in many lines, are respon~- 
sible to some extent for these delays; but 
it is thought that production in many in- 
stances could be increased as demand de- 
velops, since the necessary raw materials 
will be forthcoming if exportation of the 
finished goods is assured. On the other 
hand, the fact that such merchandise is not 
mass-produced necessarily limits the quanti- 
ties available. 

Danish handicraft is in general of fine 
quality, workmanship, and design; and spe- 
cialized schools for both adults and children, 
covering virtually every phase of arts, crafts, 
and manual trades, foster the traditional 
tendency of the Danish people to engage in 
some form of handwork. 

To assist the many small producers of 
handicraft and promote exports of such 
goods, a number of marketing associations 
have been organized, which assume complete 
responsibility for exportation. Probably the 
most important of these groups is Den 
Permanente Udstilling for Dansk Kuns- 
thaandvaerk og Kunstindustri (The Perma- 
nent Exhibition of Applied Arts), Vesterport, 
Copenhagen, which maintains permanent ex- 
hibition rooms in Copenhagen for the purpose 
of displaying the products of its members 
for the benefit of foreign buying agents. A 
nonprofit organization, the association is 
staffed by individuals active in the field of 
fine arts, handicraft, and applied arts in 
industry, whose main objective is to main- 
tain the highest possible standard for Danish 
arts and crafts of all kinds. 


French Properties 
Offered to U. S. Investors 


Several industrial properties are offered for 
sale or rent to American firms desiring to 
establish branch factories, processing plants, 
or warehouses abroad by the owners, resident 
in France. Brief details are as follows: 

1. Workshop comprising 300 square meters 
of covered space and 400 square meters of 
open space, including complete metalwork- 
ing machinery, suitable for construction or 
assembly of tractors and agricultural equip- 
ment. Offered by Ateliers de Constructions 
Beulque & Cie., Rue Cesar-Bossy, Salon-de- 
Provence (Bouches-du-Rhoéne), France. 

2. Three-story, reinforced concrete build- 
ing with surrounding ground and private 
driveway situated in industrial section of 
Marseille, capable of supporting considerable 
floor loads, and believed suitable for use as 
a factory having heavy machinery and/or 
stocks on all three floors. Building was con- 
structed in 1947 and has never been occupied. 
Sales price asked by owner—Raymond De- 
mech, 33 Rue Sylvabelle, Marseille, France— 
is 30,000,000 francs (US$91,000). 

3. Properties, including 17 hectares of land, 
a 3l-room hotel, two apartment buildings 
(one 40-room and one 60-room), a restaurant, 
several acres of farm land, and several build- 
ing sites, situated at La Franqui (Aude) on 
the Mediterranean coast between Perpignan 
and Narbonne. Offered by Marcel Rives, 18 
Rue Lafayette, Perpignan (Pyrénées Orien- 
tales), France. 

Parties interested in these offerings may 
obtain further details direct from the own- 
ers mentioned in each instance. 


Dredger To Be Purchased 
for Bombay Harbor 


Bombay Port Trust authorities have an- 
nounced their intention of purchasing the 
most modern type of closed “bow-well” drag 
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obtainable by the public. 





Foreign Trade Reference List To Be Revised 


A list of references, entitled “Foreign Trade (Basic Information Sources) ,” 
issued by the Department of Commerce in July 1946, is now being revised. 
This list contains names and addresses of both governmental and nongovern- 
mental publications relating to foreign trade, and is issued for the benefit of 
firms and individuals desiring information on this subject. 

To bring the list up to date, the Department of Commerce invites the 
cooperation of all publishers of directories, books, and periodicals on foreign 
trade. Publishers who desire to have their material listed are asked to furnish 
the following information: Title, name of author, date of publication, number 
of pages, price, and name and address of the publisher. In respect to period- 
icals, information covering frequency of issue should be submitted. Brief 
descriptions of contents are also invited. 

Inasmuch as “Foreign Trade (Basic Information Sources)” is widely 
distributed and intended for general use, the publication policy is to list 
only titles of directories. periodicals, books, et cetera, which are readily 


All data should be addressed to the Commerical Intelligence Branch. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








suction dredger, weighing about 2,000 tons, 
for use in Bombay harbor. 

Further information concerning require- 
ments may be obtained from the Controller of 
Stores, Bombay Port Trust, Bombay, India. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Francois Dubois, representing 
Ets. Léon Dubois, Scierie et Trazegnies (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, sawmill), Rue Lat- 
érale 9, Trazegnies, and L’Importation des 
Bois S. P. R. L. (importer, wholesaler), Ave- 
nue d’Italie 235, Antwerp, is interested in 
importing wood into Belgium; also, wishes to 
obtain information on lumbering, sawmills 
and other wood industries, artificial season- 
ing of wood, and mechanical handling, for 
which purpose he desires to visit oak and 
pine sawmills in southeastern United States 
and pine sawmills in the Pacific northwest. 
Scheduled to arrive May 13, via New York 
City, for a visit of 14, months. U.S. address: 
c/o J. P. Lassans, 177 Elmwood Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J. Itinerary: New York, Mem- 
phis, Mobile, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle. 

2. Colombia—Gilberto Garcia, representing 
Garcia Cadena & Cia. Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
#30, Bucaramanga, and Garcia Cadena & 
Caceres Ltda., Bogota, seeks agency connec- 
tions for various lines, especially Diesel mo- 
tors and hardware items. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 4, via Miami, for approximately a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Byrne Hen- 
drickson & Co., 104 Front Street, New York 5, 
N.Y. (May 20—June 10). Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, New York, and Minneapolis. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

3. Colombia—José Puyana U. (importer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
Apartado Aereo #598, Bucaramanga, wishes 
to obtain agencies for chemicals and ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive May 4, via 
Miami, for a visit of 90 days. U.S. address: 
Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Avenue and De 
Sales Street, NW., Washington, D. C., and c/o 
United States Steel Export Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, and New York. 

4. France—Felix Jean Martin, representing 
Emailleries du Loiret, Nogent-s/Vernisson, 
Loiret, and Sté. d’Exploitation des Entrepéts 
da'Usines (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant, agent), 
164 Avenue de l’Ermitage, Le Bouscat, Gi- 


ronde, is interested in exporting to the United 
States enameled kitchen utensils such as 
stewpans, cooking and boiling pans and pots 
and soup ladles; in obtaining sales agency for 
France covering United States-made kitchen 
enamelware; and in manufacturing under 
license in France the products of American 
manufacturers of porcelain enamelware. 
Scheduled to arrive May 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (after May 25, mail 
will be forwarded). Tentative itinerary: 
New York (May 20-25); Cleveland (May 27- 
29); Chicago (May 30-31); San Francisco 
(June 3-10); Los Angeles (June 11-12); New 
Orleans (June 15-21); probably also Wash- 
ington. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 16.) 

5. India—Ramkrishna Harivallabhdas, rep- 
resenting Shree Ambica Mills Ltd., Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad, is interested in purchasing a 
dyeing plant, and in investigating the possi- 
bilities of selling cotton textiles in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Indamer Corp., 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Iran—Ghotrattolah Sirati, representing 
Electro-Chemical Co. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, agent), 
437-439 Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran, is inter- 
ested in household goods, electric goods, ma- 
chinery, hardware, and industrial and tech- 
nical equipment. Scheduled to arrive May 
15, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Iranian Consulate General, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Detroit. 

7. Italy—Dott. Ing. Tito Sacco (importer, 
exporter) , Viale Tunisia 2, Milan, is interested 
in plasticisers, synthetic resins, and chem- 
icals. Scheduled to arrive April 30, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
Astoria Hotel, 200 East Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and Washington. 

8. Pakistan—Mohamedali Habib, repre- 
senting Habib & Sons (exporter, commission 
merchant), 4th floor, Lakshmi Building, 
Bunder Road, Karachi; Habib Bank Ltd.; 
The Mohamedi Steamship Co., Ltd.; Haydari 
Construction Co. Ltd.; Habib Insurance Co. 
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Ltd.; and Ahmedi Shipping Agency Ltd., all 
Karachi, is interested in banking, shipping, 
insurance, construction, and export and im- 
port of general merchandise. Scheduled to 
arrive May 5, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, Pine 
Street, Corner of Nassau, New York 15, N, Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Habib Bank Ltd., The Mohamedi 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Haydari Construction Co. 
Ltd., Habib Insurance Co. Ltd., and Ahmedi 
Shipping Agency Ltd. 

9. Panama, Republic of—L. Villanueva 
Meyer, representing Villanueva y Tejeira Cia. 
Ltda. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent, architects, and 
building contractors), Calle 15 No. 2 (P. O. 
Box 453), Panama, is interested in abattoir 
machinery; also, seeks technical information 
on design of abattoir. Scheduled to arrive 
May 10, via Miami, for an indefinite period. 
U.S. address: c/o Leon S. Kahn & Sons, Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

10. Sweden—Torsten I. Haker, representing 
Ljunggren & Haker (importer and distribu- 
tor of automotive equipment), 13 Brunke- 
bergstorg, Stockholm; Handels- & Fabriks 
AB. Broderna Ljunggren (manufacturer, im- 
porter, and distributor of home furnishings), 
17 Malmskillnadsgatan, Stockholm; and 
Vaskan (importer and manufacturer of 
trunks and all types of luggage), Kungsgatan 
23, Stockholm, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of automotive equipment for 
the purpose of purchasing all types of auto- 
motive parts and equipment; also, wishes to 
import into Sweden kitchen furniture and 
household goods, as well as all types of hard- 
ware and fittings used in manufacturing 
trunks and handbags. He is now in the 
United States until June 10. U.S. address: 
Latham Hotel, Room 706, Twenty-eighth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Toledo. Mr. Haker 
requests that catalogs, prices, and samples 
of kitchen furniture and household goods, 
and hardware and fittings, be directed to his 
firms (Broderne Ljunggren and Vaskan) in 
Stockholm, for his attention. 

World Trade Directory Report on Vaskan 
being prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


11. Belgium—aAteliers Henri Ranson (man- 
ufacturer), 96, Avenue Emile Zola, Brussels, 
seeks a United States firm willing to manu- 
facture, under license, electrical mechanical 
equipment. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Algiers—J. Bigorre & Cie. (export mer- 
chant), 5, Rue de la Paix, Oran, Algeria, has 
available for export large quantities of esparto 
grass (alfa), and vegetable fiber (crin 
vegetal). Exports of these products are lim- 
ited to first-grade quality by “Office Algérien 
d’Action Economique et Touristique.” 

13. Australia—A. W. Anderson Pty. Limited 
(wholesale butchers, meatworks operators, 
delicatessen-meat manufacturers, and pro- 
prietors of Pacific Islands company), 230 
Elizabeth Street, Sydney, wishes to export 
turtle meat, with bones or boneless, packed 
in bags and frozen (70 pounds per bag); 
crabs and crayfish, raw or cooked, packed in 
cases and frozen (3 dozen per case or can). 
Firm’s Pacific Island subsidiary (New 
Guinea) wishes to export the above produce 
of New Guinea. Inquiries to be addressed 
to parent company. 

14. Belgium—Anc. Ets. Lepoutre & Du- 
chatelet, S. A. (manufacturer), 54, Rue des 
Charrons, Courtrai, offers to export 10,000 
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yards each month of gabardine 
mixed, or woolen). 
sentatives in the United States. 
tion regarding United States packing meth- 
ods would be appreciated by foreign firm. 
15. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction E. 


(cotton, 
Firm also seeks repre- 
Informa- 


Collette, S. A. (manufacturer), 96 Lange 
Dijkstraat, Antwerp, desires to export and 
seeks agent for mizers and machinery for 
bakeries, confectioners, food and chemical 
industries. One set of catalogs is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

16. Belgium—Etablissements Marcel Ceule- 
mans (export merchant), 69, Avenue d'Italie, 
Antwerp, has available for export large quan- 
tities of railway freight car seals. Pamphlet 
(in French) and sample seal may be obtained 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

17. Belgium—Frans Joosten (manufac- 
turer, export merchant), 115, Longue Rue 
des Images, Antwerp, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality wigs, toupees, 
braids, chignons, eyelashes, and human hair. 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 
Quality inspection at Antwerp. 

18. Denmark—O. Oehlenschlagers Eftf. Ltd 
(manufacturer), 9 Kebmagergade, Copen- 
hagen, offers to export all Kinds of very fine- 
quality art needlework and tapestry work, 
such as chair seats, backs, and cushions; also 
embroidered linens, such as tablecloths, table 
mats, runners, napkins, and silk cushions 
Further information, including price lists 
and photographs, is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

19. Egypt—Nile Valley Agency (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 517, Cairo, desires to export 
garlic and medicinal herbs such as datura, 
henbane, and henna. 

20. England—M. Adler & Sons Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, mill agent), 106 Bishops- 
gate, London, E. C. 2., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-class British woolens and 
worsteds and Continental woolens and cot- 
tons. Quantities available each month: 1,000 
pieces, British; larger quantities, Continental. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. England—C. H. Bernard & Sons Ltd 
(manufacturer), Ordnance Buildings, Har- 
wich, Essex, offers to export and seeks agent 


for good-quality mens’ clothing such as 
lounge suits, sport jackets, and worsted 
trousers. 


Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

22. England—J. Bingham Trading Co 
(agents), 25 Langham Street, London, W. 1., 
wishes to export and seeks United States 
agent for tropical products such as vanilla, 
cloves, beeswax, raffia, and essential oils 
Price list obtainable upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—R. Hovenden & Sons Ltd 
(manufacturers and export merchants, 29/33 
Berners Street, London, W. 1., desires to ex- 
port and seeks agents for first-grade per- 
fumes, cosmetics, hairdressers’ toilet prepa- 
rations, pharmaceutical products, and 
perfumed novelties. Price list of pharmaceu- 
tical products only may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

24. England—Pioneer Screen Printers Ltd. 
(manufacturer), East Ken Works, Hereson 
Road, Ramsgate, Kent, offers to export ter- 
tile printing machinery. Firm states ma- 
chine, operating from a single 4 horsepower 


electric motor, is fully automatic even to the 
color feed, fabric feed, and fabric take-off is 
capable of continuously printing any type 
of fabric at the rate of 260 to 300 yards per 
hour. Further information and Photograph 
of machinery is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.¢ 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—‘Star” Industria] Tools 
(manufacturer), 47 Ellis Street, Birmingham 
L; desires to export diamond-tipped tools 
such as indentors, drills, tools for circle cut. 
ting machines, writing diamonds, tools for 
abrasive wheel dressing, boring, turning and 
facing. Firm states it is in a position to ex. 
port 500 tools each month. Descriptive jj. 
erature and price list available on a logy 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branen, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Db: <. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—Urquhart’s (1926) Ltq 
(manufacturers), Chase Road, London, N.W. 
10., wishes to export and seeks United States 
agent for atomizers and oil-burning equip. 
ment suitable for central heating boilers 
grass and grain driers, bakeries, industria] 
furnaces, and road machinery. Blueprints 
and sales literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. England—-Yorkshire Fine Woolen Spin- 
ners Ltd. (manufacturer) , Paddock, Hudders- 
field, has available for export approximately 
70,100 pounds each month of very fine- 
quality hand knitting wools and yarns in- 
cluding cashmere and camel’s hair. 

28. France—Chauffage Electrique Adiabat 
(manufacturer), 109 Boulevard National, 
Marseille, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for household and industrial electric water 
heaters of any capacity. Industrial appara- 
tus are particularly used for mineral and 
edible oils Quality: Standard U. S&S. E. 
Quantity: 200 heaters each month, Inspec- 
tion at factory by buyer's representative and 
at buyer’s expense. Firm would appreciate 
receiving information regarding measures 
and weights, any instructions from 
interested firms. 

29. France—René Cheval & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), 41, Rue de Lorraine, Levallois-Perret 
(Seine), offers to export patented threading 
tool-holder. Firm states it can export up to 
1,000 units each year. Description and photo- 
graphs available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm is 
also interested in arranging sale of licensing 
rights for manufacture in the United States, 
and will send additional documentation and 
sample upon request 

30. France—Ch. Copin (export merchant), 
3, Rue de Cadix, Paris, wishes to export 
special French wines, champagnes and Vout- 
ray mousseuz, in minimum shipments of 50 
cases. Firm offers beverages for direct sale, 
but desires an agent or agents in principal 
cities in the United States. 

World Trade Directory Report 


also 


being pre- 


pared. 
31. France—Charles Deybach & Cie. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, commission 


merchant, exporter), Bergheim (Haut-Rhin), 
wishes to export Alsatian wines. Outright 
sale offered but would also consider an eX- 
clusive agency offer. Further information 
including price list available upon request to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
32. France—Etablissements Georges Trar- 
bach (manufacturer), 103, Rue Réaumur, 
Paris, offers to export and seeks agent for 
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women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing such 
as dresses, shirts, blouses and dressing gowns, 
in rayon, fibranne, cotton, and woolen fabrics, 
Firm would appreciate receiving instructions 
regarding specifications, models, and packing 
sear rance—Etablissements Georget (dis- 
tillers, wholesalers, and exporters), 41 Rue 
Borie, Bordeaux, desires to export very good- 
quality rum. Firm offers rum on an outright 
sale basis, but would also consider appoint- 
ing selling agents. Firm is interested in re- 
ceiving any useful suggestions and/or in- 
structions from importers or agents. 

34, France—Etablissements Orbrille (man- 
ufacturer), 12, Rue Debelleyme, Paris, 3e, 
offers to export and seeks agent for sterling 
and plated silverware a nd services including 
tea sets, table decorations, and assorted silver 
table appointments. One catalog is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ; 

35. France—Etablissements Pierraut (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler), 32 Avenue Georges 
Clemenceau, Montpellier (Hérault), desires 
to export liqueur de Danzig (similar to 
“Kummel”, 40° alcohol; and cacao Chouva 
(unique flavor, very strong), 30° alcohol. In- 
spection in Montpellier, when requested by 
the buyer, by the Official Ministry of Finance 
Laboratory at the shipper's expense. Firm 
would appreciate receiving full instructions 
regarding labeling, packing, marking, and 
documentation. 

36. France—Marty & Fils (manufacturer), 
33 Avenue de Toulouse, Narbonne (Aude), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for pumps 
and motor pumps, used for agricultural 
spraying, wine and chemical industries. 
Firm has 100 complete pump units available 
for export. 

37. France—S. A. des Forges de Bologne 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), Bologne (Haute- 
Marne), wishes to export garden shears, 
scissors, lipstick tubes, cigarette lighters, and 
all kinds of malleable metals and aluminum 
alloyages. 

38. France—S. A. R. L. Estrabaut Fréres 
(wholesaler and commission merchant), 15 
Rue André Blattes, Mazamet (Tarn), wishes 
to export and seeks agent for all qualities of 
wool; and choice-quality raw and processed 
sheepskins and goatskins. Inspection in 
Marseille by buyer's representative and at 
buyer’s expense. Firm has not exported to 
the United States since end of war and re- 
quests complete instructions as to current 
packing, marking, and documentation prac- 
tices. 

39. France—S. A. R. L. Marot & Cie. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler and retailer), 
Sarrey par Montigny-le-Roi: (Haute-Marne), 
desires to export cutlery; and manicure sets 
in leather boxes, or in detail. Firm offers 
ordinary to medium-quality merchandise. 

40. France—Sté. d’Exploitation Vignobles 
Schwarz Chandelot (export merchant), 32, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris, 9e, wishes to export and 
desires agent for good-quality wines and 
champagnes, brut and demi-brand. Inspec- 
tion by independent expert, at  Pierry 
(Marne), at buyer's expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Germany—Dr. Ernst H. Goebel K. G., 
Bahnhofstrasse 46, Goppingen, wishes to con- 
tact chemical and pharmaceutical firms in- 
terested in new methods as well as new 
chemical and pharmaceutical compounds. 

42. Germany—Verpackungsbedarf G. m. 
b. H. Postschliessfach 163, Krefeld, (British 
Zone), offers to export automatic machinery 
for filling and sealing paper bags. 

43. Germany—A. & H. Veyhl G. m. b. H., 
(14a) Urbach dei Schorndorf, Wiirttemberg 
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(U. S. Zone), wishes to export silver porcelain 
vases, coffee sets, bon bon dishes, and plates. 
This ware consists of silver solid and filigree 
work on porcelain. Leaflets (in color) will 
be furnished to interested firms on a loan 
basis by Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. O. 

44. Italy—Casa Vinicola Angelo Bonini 
(wholesaler and exporter), Certaldo (Fir- 
enze), has available for export large quanti- 
ties of Chianti wine in straw-covered flasks 
each containing 1 quart or 1 pint. Quality: 
extra Chianti wine, alcoholic grade 1244 
degrees. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
a representative in the United States. Also, 
would appreciate any suggestions on the spe- 
cification and regulations or requirements 
by the U. S. Customs authorities on the im- 
portation of Italian wine into the United 
States. Price of wine offered may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Japan—Asami Bussan Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), No. 3234 Tennoji-Cho, 
Abeno-Ku Osaka, desires to export porcelain 
earthenware and aluminum ware, and sun- 
dries. 

46. Japan—Horikoshi Sangyo Co., Ltd., 35, 
o-chome, Hackiman-dori, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, 
desires to export Christmas-tree lights and 
decorations, sewing needles, artificial flowers, 
and flashlight bulbs. 

47. Japan—Narumi Chinaware Mfg. Plant 
Fuso Metal Industries, Ltd., 3, Denjiyama 
Narumi-cho, Aichi Pref., wishes to export Na- 
rumi china (porcelain) dinner sets, tea and 
coffee sets. 

48. Netherlands—Joh. de Rijk’s Agenturen 
Mij. N. V. (export and commission merchant), 
Keizersgracht 329, Amsterdam, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of high-quality toys; and 
smokers’ requisites such as pipes, tobacco 
pouches, cigarette cases and lighters. 


Export Opportunities 


49. Belgium—Anciennes Usines Em. Def- 
faux S. A. (importer), 15 Rue St. Martin, 
Brussels, wishes purchase quotations from 
producers of gum spirit of turpentine, and 
all grades of rosin particularly WG and WW. 

50. Brazil—Companhia Hidro Eletrica do 
Sao Francisco (construction engineers), Rua 
Visconde de Inhauma 134, Rio de Janeiro, 
wishes purchase quotations for 1,500 metric 
tons of new or used steel sheets, M-107 (Car- 
negie), SP-6A (Bethlehem) or _ similar. 
Specifications: 38.8 pounds per linear foot, 
6 to 8 meters in length. Firm requires ma- 
terial for construction of a cellular coffer- 
dam about 160 meters in width near the 
Paulo Afonso Falls on the Sao Francisco 
River. 

51. Colombia—Don Gonzalo Mejia, Edificio 
Colombiana de Seguros, Medellin, seeks quo- 
tations for complete plant equipment for 
dehydrating and canning foodstuffs. Speci- 
fications: dehydrating plant—capacity 150,- 
000 pounds annually of grapes, prunes, apri- 
cots, and apples; canning plant—capacity 
2,500,000 cans annually of Nos. 1 and 2 cans 
for milk, fruits, vegetables, and soups. Firm 
will consider purchasing used plants in good 
working condition if available for prompt 
shipment. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

52. Germany—Harder & de Voss, Haus 
Alstertor 14/16 (24a), Hamburg 1, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for sugar. 

53. Germany—Hubbe Handelsgesellschaft, 


Monckebergstr. 17-19, Hamburg 1, desires 
purchase quotations from producers of 
phenol. 


54. India—J. Kewalram & Co., Candy 
House, Opposite Taj Mahal Hotel, Mandlik 
Road, Bombay, is planning to establish a 


silk and art-silk weaving factory in Bombay 
consisting of 200 looms of latest United 
States manufacture. The firm requires the 
machinery from an American firm which will 
be able to send a technician along with the 
machinery for installation work in Bombay 
and for training local personnel in opera- 
tion methods. Firm states that it is pre- 
pared to bear the necessary expenses for the 
technical help, which should, following the 
policy of the Indian Government, be for a 
short term and should train Indians to take 
full charge at the earliest possible time. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Japan—Horikoshi Sangyo Co., Ltd., 35, 
l-chome, Hachiman-dori, Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo, desires quotations for tungsten wire. 


Agency Opportunities 


56. Canada—Imco Trading Limited (com- 
mission merchants and sales agents), 36 St. 
Paul Street East, Montreal, Quebec, seeks 
representations for shelled peanuts. Firm 
prefers to contact peanut shellers rather 
than merchants. Sales to be made princi- 
pally to peanut butter and candy manufac- 
turers in Montreal and Toronto. 

57. France—Etablissements M. Gaston 
(sales and manufacturers’ agent), 16 Boule- 
vard de Magenta, Paris, desires representa- 
tion for industrial sewing machines and cir- 
cular knitting looms. 

58. France—Léopold-Jean Marois (sales 
agent and commission merchant), 10, Rue 
Lafayette, Périgueux, seeks agency for good- 
quality cotton duck and linen goods includ- 
ing table covers and napkins. 

59. Germany— Paul Wermeling, Agne- 
strasse 44, (24a) Hamburg 39, wishes to ob- 
tain an agency for Germany or the Hamburg 
market for drugs, gums, essential oils, wazes, 
and botanical herbs, roots, flowers and seeds. 

60. Netherlands—Hollandsche Zaken van 
het Ingenieursbureau J. & C. Vrins (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 58 Eerste Sweelinckstraat, 
The Hague, seeks agency for heat measuring 
instruments, regulators for steam boiler in- 
stallations, and screen plates for centrifuges. 
Firm believes it will be able to obtain the 
necessary import licenses, as the above equip- 
ment is needed by the local industries. 

61. Netherlands—N. V. Technisch Bureau 


“Stockport” (importers, manufacturers’ agent 


buying for own account), Prinsengracht 359, 
Amsterdam-C., seeks representation for in- 
ternal combustion engines (gas and Diesel) 
from 3 to 200 horsepower, for stationary and 
marine purposes. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
only by American firms from this Branch and 
from U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Bakeries—Peru. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Hong Kong. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—British Malaya. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Egypt. 

Dentists—Netherlands West Indies. 

Department Stores—El Salvador. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters, and 
Processors—Australia. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
turers, and Exporters—Peru. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Honduras. 

Hardware Importers 
Zealand. 


Manufac- 


and Dealers—New 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY REQUIRED FOR 
EXPORTS OF SHARK-LIVER OIL 


Resolution No. 293 of the Argentine Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce, dated March 
8 and effective March 23, 1949, requires a 
certificate of quality for exports of shark- 
liver oil, states a report from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, dated April 
18, 1949. Applications for export certificates 
must supply data concerning the vitamin 
content of the oil. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Argentina and 
the three Western Zones of Germany has been 
concluded and made effective until March 31, 
1950, according to an announcement in JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) press release 
No. 76/49 of April 21, 1949. It provides for 
$33,800,000 in Trizonal imports from Argen- 
tina and exports to Argentina in the amount 
of $25,000,000. 

The principal imports which Western Ger- 
many will receive from Argentina are ex- 
pected to be: Hides and skins, wool, casein 
and blood albumin, meat, lard, quebracho 
extract, industrial fats and oils, bread grains, 
coarse grains, and oil cake. 

The principal exports to Argentina from 
Western Germany are expected to be: Colors 
and dyes, electrical equipment, boilers, drill- 
ing equipment, machine tools, Diesel motors 
and locomotives for passenger traffic, steam 
locomotives, miscellaneous railway equip- 
ment, iron and steel constructions, spare 
parts for machinery and vehicles, optical 
instruments, pumps for water supply, chemi- 
cals, agricultural machinery, manufactured 
iron and steel products, and pencils. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
GERMANY AMENDED AND EXTENDED 


The present trade and payments agree- 
ments between Austria and the Bizonal Area 
of Germany were amended and extended to 
include the trade and payments with the 
French Zone, according to a JEIA press re- 
lease of April 16, 1949. 

Important imports into the three Western 
Zones from Austria will include magnesite, 
aluminum, special iron and steel products, 
and various forms of paper. German ex- 
ports to Austria will consist mainly of coal, 


scrap, chemical products, machinery, iron 
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and steel goods, and potash 


Another item 
of interest to both areas is the exchange of 
power. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLEARING AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED WITH GREECE 


Clearing and payments agreements be- 
tween Greece and the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union were signed on December 
27, 1948, to be valid from the date of signa- 
ture until June 30, 1949, states a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Athens, dated April 18 
Renewal for 12 months may be effected 
within 1 month of the date of expiration. 

The clearing agreement provides for ex- 
ports from Greece, stated in Belgian francs 
equivalent to $1,500,000, and imports into 
Greece equivalent to $14,500,000. The dif- 
ference of $13,000,000 represents Greece's 
drawing rights on Belgium-Luxembourg 
under the Intra-European Payments Agree- 
ment. Principal Greek exports will be wine 
rosin, raw skins, and sultanas. Greek im- 
ports from Belgium will consist largely of 
steel, fertilizers, copper manufactures, wool 
yarn, and textile machinery. Provision is 
also made for liquidation of Greece's prewar 
debit balance with Belgium through a first 
payment in January 1949 of 3,000,000 Belgian 
francs from Greece's drawing rights, to be 
followed by subsequent payments at inter- 
vals not exceeding 6 months 

By terms of the payments agreement, the 
Bank of Belgium, acting as agent for the 
Belgian Government, has opened a noninter- 
est-bearing account in the name of the Bank 
of Greece, agent for Greece, with an initial 
deposit of 50,000,000 Belgian francs, followed 
by a deposit of a like amount in the latter 
part of March. No debit balance may be 
shown in this account. The credit balance 
at the expiration of the agreement is to be 
paid by the National Bank of Belgium to the 
Bank of Greece in gold or in foreign exchange 
acceptable to the latter 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
NORWAY 

A protocol between Norway and the Eco- 
nomic Union of Belgium-Luxembourg for the 
exchange of goods in the first 6 months of 
1949 was signed at Brussels on March 8, 1949 
states a dispatch of March 30 from the U.S 
Embassy in Oslo 

The protocol, issued under the terms of 
the trade agreement of February 21, 1946 
provides that Norway will import from Bel- 
gium commodities totaling 51,000,000 Nor- 
wegian crowns ($10,262,000), and export to 
Belgium goods totaling 60,000,000 crowns 
($12,072,400) in value. Norway’s most im- 
portant import from Belgium-Luxembourg 
will be iron and steel, of which it will re- 
ceive an estimated 48,000 metric tons under 








the combined “normal” trade arrangements 
and ECA “drawing rights” during the first 
half year. Important quantities of textiles 
will also be imported by Norway 

The range of commodities to be exchanged 
is wide. Norway will export to Belgium fish 
and fish products, whale oil, wood products, 
minerals, chemicals, stone products, alloys, 
special steels, gases, paints, cheese, and py- 
rites, and will import from Belgium iron ang 
steel products, electrical motors and equip- 
ment, glass and glassware, a wide variety of 
textiles, large quantities of chemicals, rypb. 
ber goods, and other items. 


Belgiu m- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NUMBER OF ITEMS PLACED ON RESTRICTED 
LIST 


A number of items formerly imported into 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
under the declaration-in-lieu-of-license sys- 
tem have been made subject to an import 
license obtainable from the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, effective April 4, 1949, accord- 
ing to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels, dated April 15, These 
items formerly imported from _ nondollar 
areas without a license were placed on the 
restricted list so that the execution Of bi- 
lateral trade arrangements may be super- 
vised more carefully 

The items affected are (tariff number in 
parentheses): (55) Citrus fruit; (63) coffee; 
(153-159 bis) alcoholic beverages except beer; 
(172a) smoking tobacco; acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride; (362) leather gloves; 
(377) soft rubber goods, n. e (402, bent- 
wood furniture; (403) furniture, n. e. s 
(421f) parchment paper and _ imitations 
thereof; (449) silk crepe; (450) other silk fab- 
rics, n. e. s.; (452) velvets and plushes of silk 
mixed with other textiles; (454) other fabrics 
of silk, mixed with other textiles; (566) ca- 
bling, cordage, and twine; (580) silk hosiery 
pure and mixed; (581) hosiery of artificial 
silk; (582) wool hosiery, pure or mixed; (583) 
cotton hosiery; (584-592) men’s and women's 
clothing, underwear, table linen, handker- 
chiefs, shawls, scarves, and neckties; (607) 
felt shapes for hats; (610) men’s felt hats; 
(613) women's felt hat (655) paving and 
facing tiles of stone, of faience or fine earth- 
enware; (662) porcelainware; (679) glass 
beads, artificial precious stones, spun glass 
and glass wool; (680) small glassware com- 
bined with other materials; (818) clasps, 
buckles, fasteners, hooks, eyelets, etc.; (889) 
tractors; (890b) motor coaches and busses; 


(222) 


(890c) lorries and delivery vans; (890d) 
electric vehicles; (890e) motor vehicles, 
n. e. s.; (892) coachwork for automobiles; 


(893) automotive parts and accessories. 
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Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated April 25) 


The continuing decline in world mineral 
prices has led to pessimism in Bolivian 
mining circles. Tin production at the Patino 
Mines in the first quarter of 1949 amounted 
to 2,488 metric tons, compared with 2,839 
metric tons in the same period of 1948. 
Exportation of tin from Bolivia during Janu- 
ary and February totaled 4,488 metric tons, 
compared with 5,373 metric tons in the like 
period of 1948. im . 

A final decision on the petitions presented 
by the labor syndicates at the country’s prin- 
cipal tin mine, Catavi, may not be forth- 
coming until after the May 1 congressional 
elections. The Patino company maintains 
that it must have compensation in the form 
of the differential conversion rate of 56 
bolivianos for its divisas instead of the offi- 
cial rate of 42 bolivianos, or limit operation 
to the richer ores and discharge a number 
of workers. With such a threat to the na- 
tional economy, the Government may take 
the matter out of the hands of the labor 
arbitration boards, which are rumored to be 
favorable to the workers The Crédito 
Hipotecario labor dispute in Cochabamba 
was settled by arbitration, but new demands 
have been presented by workers of the Bo- 
livian Railway Co. and of the Bolivian Power 
Co. in Oruro 

To compensate somewhat for the falling 
lead price, the Government on April 19 issued 
a decree providing for the purchase of divisas 
deriving from lead exports at the differential 
rate of 56 bolivianos rather than the official 
rate of 42 bolivianos. 

A new sulfuric-acid factory, which is ex- 
pected to supply a large portion of Bolivia's 
normal consumption, was opened on April 
23. A new cotton-goods factory having 100 
looms is expected to begin production in 
June, and plans have been announced for 
expansion in the capacity of local woolen 
and rayon mills. 

The issuance of foreign exchange to meet 
commitments both for items of prime neces- 
sity and for secondary necessity continued 
to be current, although commercial firms 
had not been granted their 1949 allotments. 
Some merchants have received on a monthly 
basis 10 percent to 20 percent less exchange 
than last year; others have received more 
because of increased capitalization which 
forms the basis for allotments. There is still 
a good sellers’ market, but commercial and 
financial operators are concerned over the 
drop in metal prices, and bankers expect soon 
to curtail foreign commitments. 

On April 19, 1949, two decrees authorized 
the use of $958,917 or 27 percent of the for- 
eign-exchange Extraordinary Reserve Fund 
for the following purposes: $208,917 to enable 
a local textile company to manufacture 
clothing for the army and police of the Re- 
public; and $750,000 for 1949 foreign expendi- 
tures of the La Paz-Beni Railroad. Under 
the foreign-exchange budget approved in 
January, $3,500,000 was to be placed in the 
extraordinary reserve for the service of cer- 
tain foreign loans 

The new Minister of Finance, who took 
office in March, has been making a deter- 
mined effort to achieve his announced aim 
of balancing the 1949 national budget. He 
has urged the Cabinet Ministers to reduce 
their original departmental budget  esti- 
mates, and announcement of a_ revised 
budget was expected before the end of April. 
Meantime, a decree of April 19 gives prefer- 
ential treatment in the 1950 budget to state 
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obligations legally recognized by the Gov- 
ernment after October 15, 1948. These ob- 
ligations should have been paid out of the 
1949 budget; but as Congress failed to ap- 
prove the budget, they cannot be paid 
currently. 

Implementation of the clearing arrange- 
ment with Spain, which was signed early in 
1948, is progressing, but the clearing agree- 
ment between Bolivia and France is still 
unsigned, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SURCHARGE ON 1948 Prorits Tax 
CONTINUED 


The surcharge of 15 percent on the profits 
tax of 12 percent, paid by mining, commer- 
cial, industrial, and banking organizations, 
was extended for the year 1948 by Supreme 
Decree No. 1429 of December 23, 1948, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at La Paz, Bolivia, dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1949. The decree states that the 
proceeds are to be used by the Government 
to assist in the stabilization of prices of ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. The same tax was 
levied in 1946 and 1947 through Supreme 
Decrees of February 12 and December 29, 1947, 
respectively. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH UruGUAY SIGNED 


An agreement, involving the exchange of 
commodities valued at more than $10,000,000 
(United States currency), has been signed 
by Brazil and Uruguay. 

[For details of the agreement, consult the 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or any Field 
Office of the Department. | 


a | 
Canada 
Economic Conditions 


RECORD RETAIL TRADE IN 1948 


Canadians spent about $7,276,400,000 in re- 
tail stores during 1948, according to recently 
released estimates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This was 109 percent or 
roughly $713,500,000 above the dollar value 
in 1947 and more than double the retail 
trade of 1941 when the last complete meas- 
urement of Canada’s retail business was 
made. 

Gains were noted in all regions of Canada 
in 1948, with the Prairie Provinces and Brit- 
ish Columbia showing the largest increases. 
Increases shown in the Maritime Provinces 
since the war’s end have been noticeably 
lower than those in other Provinces. Sales 
by Provinces in 1948, with the 1941 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows: British Co- 
lumbia, $731,300,000 (%$309,600,000); Alberta, 
$519,200,000 ($221,100,000); Saskatchewan, 
$459,200,000 ($186,900,00); Manitoba, $440,- 
300,000 ($210,800,000); Ontario, $2,887,800,- 
000 (%1,407,000,000); Quebec, %$1,697,200,000 
($818,700,000); Maritimes, $541,400,000($282,- 
800,000). 

All types of trade showed increases in 1948 
over 1947, and those which marked the 
larger percentage gains were: Lumber and 
building-material dealers, 22; women’s cloth- 
ing stores, 19; variety stores, 15; grocery and 
combination stores, 14; and department 
stores, 14. 


For the 7-year period 1941-48, gains of 
between 100 and 125 percent were shown by 
grocery and combination stores, meat stores, 
country general stores, department stores, 
and in such businesses as men’s, women’s, 
and family clothing, shoes, hardware, lumber 
and building materials, furniture, electrical 
appliances, radio, and tobacco, and the oper- 
ation of restaurants. Expansion by more 
than 75 percent was shown in variety stores, 
motor-vehicle, garage, and filling stations, 
coal and wood, drug, and jewelry. 

The 7-year rise in consumer buying which 
reached its peak in 1948 is still continuing 
but at a slower pace, according to statistics 
for the first 2 months of 1949. These indi- 
cate that the increase for January and Febru- 
ary was only 2.6 percent, as compared with 
the 1948 increase of 10.9 percent. Total sales 
for the first 2 months were $960,270,000 com- 
pared with $935,530,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1948. 


| . 

Chile 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated May 5) 


The weakness of the world copper market 
was the most important factor in Chile’s 
economic situation in April. Copper exports 
(including ores), the country’s largest single 
source of dollar exchange, will yield an esti- 
mated $120,000,000 in 1949. They provide a 
significant proportion of Government reve- 
nues. On the basis of last year’s volume of 
copper exports, a reduction of 5 cents in the 
price of copper from the recent 23.5-cent level 
would result in losses this year of $25,000,000 
in foreign-exchange income and possibly 
1,000,000,000 paper pesos (7 percent of the 
1949 budget) in Government revenue. 

The Chilean Central Bank’s holdings of 
foreign exchange have increased nearly $10,- 
000,000, mostly in sterling accruing from 
seasonal nitrate sales since November 30, 
1948. Inventories of imported materials are 
larger than last year, and Chile stands to 
benefit from the world-wide return to a buy- 
ers’ market. The important current prob- 
lems are the maintenance of an equilibrium 
between exports and imports, and the stabili- 
zation of the economy at an optimum level. 
Exports and imports for the first quarter of 
1949 amounted to 364,200,000 and 339,800,000 
gold pesos—increases of 23.9 and 17.3 per- 
cent, respectively, over those for the cor- 
responding period in 1948. The Chilean cost- 
of-living index has risen nearly 75 percent in 
24% years, and the wholesale price index of 
imported products has risen 50 percent. 

The fiscal situation in Chile has been 
greatly strengthened during the past year 
and a half, with arrears from previous years 
paid up and the Treasury's cash position 
favorable. 

A payments agreement was signed with 
Western Germany providing for the com- 
pensatory interchange of Chilean products, 
other than copper and nitrates, for German 
manufactures. The Japanese trade mission 
sponsored by the Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers (SCAP), which was in Santiago 
in April for trade-promotion purposes, had 
little success in reaching an agreement with 
the Chilean authorities. Two official Chilean 
delegates were sent to Ecuador to negotiate 
modifications to the Chile-Ecuador Commer- 
cial Agreement. 

A scarcity of credit is reported to be directly 
affecting the building industry and indirectly 
affecting the industries supplying construc- 
tion materials. The textile industries are 
maintaining high production levels. 
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An unpublished decree of the Minister of 
Public Works grants to a Chilean engineer, 
an option on a 35-year subway construction 
and operation project for Santiago. An Ar- 
gentine firm, representing an American con- 
struction company, also is seeking an option 
on the concession. 


Costa Riea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN CATEGORIES FOR EXCHANGE 
CONTROL 


Further changes in import categories for 
exchange-control purposes were published by 
Costa Rican authorities on March 26, 1949. 
Most of the items are pharmaceutical and 
related products. 

{Complete information is obtainable from 
the American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from any 
of the Field Offices of this Department.] 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated April 29) 


During April, sugar mills began paying 
Cuban cane growers for the current crop of 
cane previously delivered, in effect increasing 
the money in circulation and stimulating 
business to some extent. With few excep- 
tions, however, the trend of business con- 
tinued downward. Consumer resistance to 
present prices, the anticipation of further 
declines, the general uncertainty regarding 
Sugar sales and prices, and the continuation 
of present wage scales were influential 
factors. The collection of local accounts in 
rural areas became more difficult, but this 
is now expected to improve. 

The Ministry of Commerce continued its 
campaign to reduce consumer prices mostly 
through voluntary reductions by wholesalers 
and retailers. One price-control resolution 
was issued, rolling back tin-container prices, 
and it is understood that the Ministry is 
investigating other commodities, including 
shoes, with the possibility of controls being 
applied. 

A $25,000,000 loan, the proceeds of which 
will be used to pay arrears in pensions due 
war veterans, was awarded to a Cuban bank. 
Stock subscriptions to the new National 
Bank of Cuba were paid up during the month, 
and the first stockholders’ meeting was held. 

Most of the island’s flat-goods textile mills, 
plus some stocking factories, continued idle 
in April, and for some time the dock workers’ 
union, in support of unemployed textile 
workers, refused to remove imported textiles 
from the docks. Neither the previously-de- 
creed stamp tax on imported and domestic 
textiles nor the subsidy to unemployed tex- 
tile workers has yet been applied. 

Additional rains definitely broke the long- 
continued drought in most localities. As a 
result, pastures are improving and spring 
planting is in progress. 

The number of cattle marketed in April 
declined appreciably, compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but apparently sufficient fat 
cattle to supply all demand will be available 
by early June, and there will be no meat 
shortage comparable to that of 1948. Cattle- 
men began agitating for an end to controls, 
and above-ceiling prices were being charged 
in some instances. 

Supplies of domestic milk in April were 
5 to 10 percent larger than in March and, 
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together with large stocks of canned milk, 
were sufficient to fill all April demand at 
reasonable prices. Exemptions from duty on 
imported evaporated milk expired on March 
31 and were not renewed. 

Because of adequate actual and prospective 
stocks of rice, the Government on April 21 
removed all price controls from this com- 
modity. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE GOODS 


Customs restrictions imposed on the im- 
portation and exportation into and from 
Czechoslovakia of foreign exchange and goods 
were summarized in regulations recently is- 
sued in Prague. 

American and other foreign media of pay- 
ment may be imported without the permis- 
sion of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia, 
Foreign exchange must be declared on entry 
into Czechoslovakia to the customs authori- 
ties, who will certify the importation. The 
unused foreign exchange may be taken out 
by the foreigner within 3 months following 
the date of its importation without the per- 
mission of the National Bank of Czechoslo- 
vakia, provided the certificate covering its 
importation has been surrendered to the cus- 
toms Office at the border point of entry. 

Czechoslovak currency may be imported 
without the permission of the National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia in a sum not to exceed 500 
Czechoslovak crowns (1 crown = $0.02), either 
in coins or in notes in denominations of not 
more than 50 crowns a note. 

Twelve cigars of normal size, or 60 cigar- 
ettes, or 60 grams of tobacco products may be 
imported for one’s own use free of duty and 
license fees. If the imported quantity ex- 
ceeds one-half of the duty-free limit, the 
quantity allowed will be cleared duty-free 
and the surplus will be subject to customs 
duty. However, if the imported quantity 
exceeds more than one-half of the allowed 
duty-free quantity, the whole imported 
quantity will be subject to customs duty. 
The importation of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts for the traveler’s own use which would 
exceed one-half kilogram (1.1 pounds) will 
require permission of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. The customs duty on tobacco and 
tobacco products amounts to 50 crowns per 
kilogram of net weight, i. e., not counting the 
weight of cases or covers, the license fee 
amounts to 1,200 crowns per kilogram of net 
weight. 

Foodstuffs, beverages, and medicaments in 
quantities adequate for the needs in travel 
may be imported free of duty and fees. Ex- 
cess quantities will be subject toduty. Up to 
June 30, 1949, most types of staple foodstuffs 
are duty-free and are subject only to a general 
tax; the amount depends on the kind of 
foodstuffs. 

Other travel necessities, such as linen, 
clothing, shoes, toilet articles, and other ar- 
ticles of daily use are free of duty, provided 
they have been used, and are in line with the 
standing of the traveler, purpose and extent 
of his travel, and the length of his sojourn 

Articles of value imported as travel necessi- 
ties, such as rings, watches, jewelry and other 
articles of precious metals, jewels, pearls, etc., 
cameras, and valuable fur coats in good con- 
dition, should be declared by the traveler in 
his own interest, or he should furnish a list 
of such articles to the customs Officials on 
entry so that they may be included in the 
“Certificate of the imported media of pay- 
ments.” This certificate should be kept by 


the traveler who should surrender it to the 
customs officials when leaving the country 

New articles are subject to appropriate Cts. 
toms duty and tax. In addition, the traveler 
must submit an import permit issued by the 
Ministry of Foreign Commerce at Prague, It 
such articles are imported as gifts, ang their 
value does not exceed 1,000 crowns, they are 
exempt from import permit. 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops Wity 
INDIA SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and India was signed on March 29, 1949, for 
the exchange of approximately 50,000,009 
rupees (1 rupee $0.30) worth of goods, to 
be valid until the end of 1949, according to 
an American Embassy dispatch from New 
Delhi, of April 1, 1949. 

Exports from India to Czechoslovakia Will 
consist mainly of raw jute, manganese ore 
oilseeds and oils, sillimanite, hides and skins, 
pepper, shellac, coir fiber, palmyra fiber, 
mica, and tea, valued at about 17,000,000 
rupees. Deliveries from Czechoslovakia to 
India amounting to 33,000,000 rupees wi 
include mostly capital goods 

Some features of the agreement are that 
Czechoslovakia will make available to India 
technical personnel for setting up various 
industries, and India has been able to obtain 
an assurance that Indian ships will be al. 
lowed to carry a reasonable proportion of the 
trade between the two countries 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SAWED PINE: PRODUCTION TAXES Re- 
FUNDED ON EXPORTS 


The production tax and surtax on sawed 
pine, totaling $1.20 per 1,000 gross kilograms 
is to be refunded when lumber is exported, 
according to Dominican Republic Law No. 
1972 of April 7, 1949 

{Full information is available upon request 
to the American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to any 
Field Office of the Department. ] 


PRODUCTION TAXES ON RAW SUGAR AND 
MOLASSES FOR EXPporT REDUCED 


Production taxes on raw sugar and molas- 
ses for export were reduced by law No. 1967 of 
March 26, 1949, and the sale of molasses was 
made subject to licensing by decree No. 5715 
of March 23, 1949. 

[Full information regarding the provisions 
of these decrees is available from the Amer- 
ican Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any Field Office of the 
Department. | 


y 
“ecuador 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated May 2) 


Ecuadoran business during April continued 
to be passing through a period of adjustment 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. A slight 
easing of commercial credit, an increase of 
money circulation, and a stimulation of busi- 
ness occurred toward the end of the month 
as a result of recently decreased bank re- 
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serves, temporary optimism generated by 
Central Bank predictions of briefly contin- 
uing high prices in May, numerous clearance 
sales, retail-trade increases arising from pre- 
school purchases, and the return to Guaya- 
quil of many residents who had left for the 
rainy season. Recent indications point to a 
level of business approximately 20 percent 
lower than last year if present trends con- 
tinue. Imports of textiles and iron and steel 
products declined considerably because of an 
over-supply of these items, and a small de- 
crease was noted in the over-all number of 
import permits issued. Imports’ were 
slightly lower during the first quarter of 
this year in comparison with the same period 
of last year. 

An agreement between the Central Bank of 
Ecuador and the Bank of the Republic of 
Columbia was signed early in April, by which 
payments for trade moving between the two 
countries may be made without the use of a 
third currency. The Central Bank of Ecua- 
dor established a master account with the 
Colombian bank against which all transac- 
tions are to be credited or debited according 
to the rate fixed by the International Mone- 
tary Fund (6.87 sucres for buying the peso 
and 6.92 for selling) with a monthly account- 
ing for the over-all balance. 

Ecuadoran exporters are now required to 
present all documents showing price quota- 
tions in a business deal within 24 hours af- 
ter an agreement, according to a recent de- 
cision of the Monetary Board. If the prices 
shown are below those of the international 
market or exchange rates do not agree with 
those fixed by the Central Bank, an export 
license will not be issued. Another decision 
states that import licenses will be refused 
to persons whose foreign payments are de- 
layed. A delay in payment is accordingly 
defined: (1) when a maximum period of 60 
days from date of arrival of the goods has 
elapsed without a sight draft being covered 
or (2) when the term agreed upon for other 
crafts has expired 


yy “ie. 
Kl Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated May 6) 


No serious falling off in retail sales ap- 
parently occurred in El Salvador during 
April, although merchants are still cautious. 
Inventories built up last year are still high, 
especially in textiles; automobile dealers re- 
port that the market in used cars is ex- 
ceptionally slow, with plenty of new cars 
available; many importers are withholding 
orders in the expectation Of further price 
declines in the United States. Collections 
continue good, with most drafts honored 
promptly. Gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank continued 
to rise and stood at $38,247,564 (U. S. Cur- 
rency) at the end of the month 

The Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission 
announced that a mission from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was expected in El Salvador about 
the middle of May to study the Lempa River 
project and its financing. It is estimated 
that the project will cost about $16,000,000. 
Plans envision hydroelectric installations 
with an initial installed capacity of 30,000 
kilowatts, and some engineers have esti- 
mated that the Lempa could be harnessed to 
supply as much as 100,000 kilowatts. 

Total coffee exports from October 1, 1948 
(beginning of the current crop year) to the 
end of April 1949 amounted to 957,361 bags 
(of 60 kilograms) with an estimated 85,000 
bags of washed coffee and 55,000 bags of 
unwashed coffee remaining unsold. The price 
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quoted for Good washed coffees, which earlier 
in the month had dipped to about $28 per 
hundred pounds, f. o. b. Salvadoran port, 
was back to $29 by the end of April, with 
about $29.50 being offered for High Crowns. 
Considerably more interest in Salvadoran 
coffees was reported in the United States 
and two small shipments of coffee were made 
to Western Germany during April, repre- 
senting the first coffee exports to that market 
since the end of the war. In the early 1930’s 
Germany had been the leading importer 
of Salvadoran coffee. 

Discussions between the _ International 
Railways of Central America and its em- 
ployees on a work contract were interrupted 
at the last moment by the rejection of the 
draft agreement by the Union de Trabaja- 
dores Ferrocarrileros. The IRCA employees 
went on strike on May 2 and were followed 
on May 4 by the employees of the British- 
owned Salvador Railway Co. Although the 
tie-up is complete, the effects on the economy 
have so far been minor. The bulk of the 
1948-49 coffee crop already has been shipped, 
and the inventories of general importers are 
large. Internal movements of food are being 
handled on an emergency basis by trucks. 
El] Salvador’s excellent highway system makes 
this practical. Fuel stocks are high and re- 
placements probably can be moved by truck. 
Unloading of freight cars has been carried 
out by a local freight agency, and shippers 
have collected their own merchandise from 
the yards. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON IMPORTS OF 
COMBUSTIBLE GASES 


Salvadoran decree No. 112, effective April 
6, 1949, provides that combustible gases im- 
ported in bulk shall be dutiable under 
Tariff Item 421-—1—10—002 at $1.50 per 100 
kilograms, and the duty assessed on net 
weight only, as reported by the United States 
Embassy at San Salvador. 


France 
AITIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated April 22) 


The trend in economic improvement con- 
tinued in France during April. Lack of rain- 
fall affected crop prospects, supplies of dairy 
products (derationed April 16), and the out- 
look for hydroelectric power. During the 
month food costs remained approximately 
constant. Price controls were removed from 
textiles and automobiles. Steel production 
in March reached an all-time high. There 
was a steady decline in the black-market 
rate for the dollar to 345 francs on April 
13. Profits on illegal transactions had virtu- 
ally vanished and with them the black mar- 
ket itself, even before the official free-market 
rate was increased on April 26 to 329.80 
francs. Effective May 1 the official rates for 
all non-free-market currencies were revised 
to allow for this change. 

On April 7 ECA released 25,000,000,000 
francs from the counterpart of ECA grant 
aid. The money is to be used to finance 
part of the reconstruction expenditure esti- 
mated to total 620,000,000,000 francs during 
1949. This was the first release since Decem- 
ber 28, 1948. Loan and grant counterpart 
accumulating during 1949 is expected to to- 
tal 280,000,000,000 francs. 

Although the large trade deficit with 
foreign countries continues, Metropolitian 
France's trade during the first quarter of 
1949 showed an improvement over the last 


quarter of 1948. The dollar value of exports 
to foreign countries was 17 percent higher 
and of imports only 4 percent higher. 

In comparing the trade by currency zones 
during the first quarter of 1949 with that of 
the last quarter of 1948, the sterling zone 
showed the largest increases for both exports 
(31 percent) and imports (38 percent). Ex- 
ports to the dollar zone were 9 percent lower 
and imports 8 percent higher, whereas for 
currencies other than dollars or sterling 
there was a 17 percent increase in exports 
but a 15 percent decrease in imports. 

French production of steel reached an all- 
time high of 827,000 metric tons during 
March (excluding the Saar) and for the first 
time exceeded the 1929 level. French steel 
mills are now producing at a rate of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 metric tons a years; includ- 
ing the Saar, the figure is 12,000,000 tons. 

The winter drought continued into April. 
Spring crops were retarded, with grains 
showing irregular stands. Winter crops have 
not suffered as yet, but rain is badly needed 
to assure satisfactory early hay crops and 
prevent serious declines in grain yields. 
Bread-grain stocks fell, as there was increas- 
ing reluctance on the part of farmers to de- 
liver until prospects for this year’s harvest 
were more definite. Meat supplies were 
fairly large during March and April. Milk 
production reached a seasonal high early in 
April. 

In October 1948 wholesale prices of food 
(raw and semifinished) and industrial prod- 
ucts were about 19 times as high as the 1938 
level. By March the price of the latter had 
advanced to over 21 times as much as in 1938, 
whereas food prices had fallen to 16 times 
as much as in the prewar year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
SWEDEN SIGNED 


Trade and financial agreements between 
France and Sweden were signed at Paris on 
February 25, 1949, and became provisionally 
effective on the same date, according to a 
Swedish Foreign Office press release of Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The trade agreement, covering the period 
November 1, 1948, October 21, 1949, provides 
for an exchange of goods in both directions 
of approximately 290,000,000 Swedish crowns 
($80,555,500). Swedish exports to France 
will consist principally of forest products 
valued at 165,000,000 crowns ($45,833,300). 
Other Swedish exports include machine-shop 
rroducts, iron and steel, and electrical equip- 
ment. Imports from France are to include 
considerable quantities of commercial iron, 
hoop iron, rolled wire and plating, passenger 
cars and motortrucks, chemicals, fodder bran, 
oil cake, and cacao beans. Textile imports 
will be at a lower level than under the pre- 
vious agreement. 

Certain outstanding financial problems 
were settled in the financial arrangements. 
An Official rate of exchange between the 
franc and the Swedish crown will be periodi- 
cally established on the basis of the official 
rate for the dollar in Stockholm and the 
“middle rate” for the dollar in Paris. This 
appears to confirm the existing practice, fol- 
lowed since the October 1948, alinement, of 
calculating the rate for all currencies not 
dealt in on the official free market by taking 
the cross rate between their official value in 
dollars in the foreign capital and the “middle 
rate” for the dollar in Paris. The reciprocal 
protection of Swedish and French balances 
against alterations in the exchange rate, and 
specifically the adjustment of the franc ac- 
count of the Riksbank at the Bank of France, 
is provided for in the event of changes in the 
official franc-crown rate. The establishment 
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of an amortization plan for France’s con- 
solidated debt to Sweden also was included in 
the financial arrangement. 


French North 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS, ALGERIA 
(Dated April 28) 


The trend of falling prices, noticeable at 
the beginning of the year, has not yet come 
to a halt in Algeria. Dried figs, for in- 
stance, which sold for 70 francs a kilogram 
a few months ago, now can be obtained at 
17.50 francs f. o. b. Algiers. Despite falling 
prices, trade continues to lag. Bankers have 
also become more cautious and demand more 
collateral on commercial loans. 

Producers of wine, the number-one money 
crop, have had difficulty in disposing of their 
product because of a decrease in consump- 
tion in France and Algeria. Winegrowers 
demand that all sorts of measures be taken 
to protect their interests and that other 
measures be taken to maintain the market 
for and price of the local product. It is un- 
derstood that their suggestion of limiting 
quantities placed on sale to 70 percent of 
the total crop, to be released a little at a 
time, has been accepted by the French Gov- 
ernment. If the price rose too high, greater 
quantities would be unblocked. The wine 
trade in Algeria is subject to the same privi- 
leges and restrictions as in France. 

Grain growers, particularly in the Depart- 
ment of Oran, were concerned over the dry 
weather during the first 3 weeks of April, 
but rain began on the twenty-third of the 
month, and relatively good harvests now 
seem assured, though siroccos could still 
cause considerable damage. 

Strikes have been few and unimportant 
during the past month. The event of most 
importance to labor was the Algerian As- 
sembly’s passage on April 11 of a bill extend- 
ing French social-security legislation to Al- 
geria. The bill, however, excludes all farm 
labor, which constitutes perhaps 60 percent 
of the total. The system would be financed 
by monthly payments, one-half contributed 
by employers and the other half by em- 
ployees. At first the total of such payments 
would be approximately equal to 614 per- 
cent of salaries, but this could be increased 
if necessary. The bill cannot become law 
unless approved by the French Government. 

The gradual relaxation of Government 
controls continues. By a decree published 
April 27, trade in edible oils was made com- 
pletely free except for price ceilings. Hence- 
forth, purchasers at all levels may buy from 
the supplier of their choice, and olive oil 
may be exported in unlimited quantities. 
Retail price ceilings are fixed at 220 francs 
per liter for olive oil and 207 for other vege- 
table oils. 

Of interest to Algeria as well as France 
was the announcement on April 27 by the 
French Exchange Control Office of an in- 
creased valuation of foreign moneys on the 
free market. The dollar is now quoted at 
329.80 francs. Another monetary change of 
less interest was the retirement on April 14 
of 5-franc notes issued by the Bank of 
Algeria and Tunisia. 





In 1948, 300 pounds of ambergris were 
obtained off the coast of the Union of 
South Africa, compared with 120 pounds 
last season. 
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Germany 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE SOVIET ZONE OF 
GERMANY IN 1948 


Foreign trade of the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many showed a marked recovery in 1948, 
according to the Statistische Praxis, a publi- 
cation of the Statistical Office of the German 
Economic Commission. As compared with 
1947, exports increased by 125 percent and 
imports by 560 percent. 

Mining and metallurgical products were 
the major imports both in 1947 and 1948. 
Although these items dropped from 70 per- 
cent of the total imports in 1947 to 57 percent 
in 1948, their value increased over the same 
period by 420 percent. Other leading imports 
in 1948 were agricultural and forestry prod- 
ucts (25 percent) and consumer goods (9 per- 
cent). Mining and metallurgical products 
also were the major exports in 1948, account- 
ing for 42 percent of the total. Other impor- 
tant exports were consumer goods, wood and 
plastics, chemical products, and iron and 
metal products. 

Foreign trade in 1948 was confined almost 
exclusively to Europe, with less than one- 
half of 1 percent going to non-European 
markets. Pursuant to the plan to supply 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe with indus- 
trial products and to receive from this area 
agricultural goods and raw material, trade 
with the eastern bloc increased relatively and 
absolutely, accounting in 1948 for 78 percent 
of imports and 75 percent of exports. Russia 
and Poland were the leading trade partners 

Although from 1947 to 1948 the share of 
trade with Western Europe dropped from 44 
to 22 percent of imports and from 81 to 25 
percent of exports, in absolute values exports 
to this area increased by about one-third 
The proportionate decline in exports to West- 
ern Europe is attributed by the Statistical 
Office to the sharp reduction in exports to 
Switzerland which dropped by 79 percent 

To stimulate foreign trade, special export- 
import companies are to be established to 
handle specific items such as lumber and 
metals. At present, foreign trade is con- 
trolled by the Deutsche Handelsgesellschaft 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CENTRAL CUSTOMS OFFICE AND FRONTIER 
CusTOMS OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN BI- 
ZONAL AREA 


A Central Customs Office under the Bizonal 
Director of Finance was set up in the Com- 
bined Economic Area of Germany by an ordi- 
nance to control customs, monopoly, and 
excise taxes, as well as at the area’s frontiers, 
published in a press release of the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (United 
States) of April 9, 1949. 

In the field of customs and excise, the Cen- 
tral Customs Office will issue instructions for 
implementation by the Laender. It will also 
have direct control of the Frontier Customs 
Service, though the ordinance allows, if de- 
sired, the exercise of indirect control through 
the Finance Administration of the Laender. 

The costs of the Central Customs Office are 
to be borne on the Bizonal Budget. 


NEW IMPORT PROCEDURE FOR WESTERN 
BERLIN 


A new import procedure for the United 
States, United Kingdom, and French Sectors 
of Berlin became effective May 2, 1949, pur- 
suant to Addendum A to Instruction No, 29 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency, issued 


April 15. The procedure is substantially the 
same as that in effect in the United States 
and United Kingdom Zones of Germany (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 4, 1949 p 
26, and March 14, 1949, p. 19, for details y 
this procedure), except that the Berliner 
Stadtkontor will carry out the functions per- 
formed by the German foreign trade banks 
(Aussenhandelsbanken) in the Bizona] Area 
However, the Berliner Stadtkontor is author. 
ized to issue valid import licenses Without 
further approval of the Military and German 
authorities only in cases where the imported 
commodities are to be delivered to a con- 
signee in the Western Zones of Germany, 
Wherever the goods are to be delivered to a 
consignee in Western Berlin, the import 
license does not become valid until approved 
by the Berlin Magistrat and the JEIA Branch 
Office for Berlin. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL TO EXTEND yp 
AMEND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT Why 
NORWAY 


An additional protocol to extend anq 
amend the payments agreement between 
Norway and the Bizonal Area of Germany of 
July 30, 1948, to include trade with the 
French Zone, was signed on March 16, 1949, 
according to an OMGUS dispatch of 
March 22. 

The remainder of the account carried by 
the Norges Bank in the name of the Com- 
mandant en Chef Francais en Allemagne has 
been transferred to the Bank Deutscher 
Laender Joint Export-Import Offset Account. 
All payments are being debited or credited in 
the last-mentioned account. 


™ 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated April 22) 


The month of April was marked by grow- 
ing unrest in the labor field. Civil servants 
were on strike until April 18, when they 
accepted Government offers and a promise of 
a revised wage scale effect July 1. There 
were a number of short protest strikes; a 
strike of postal, telegraph, and telephone 
employees is pending; and a strike of railroad 
workers has been postponed Other im- 
portant developments included an announce- 
ment by the Government of an Easter bonus 
of 15 days’ wages for all workers and salaried 
persons, abolition of a 15 percent wage dif- 
ferential between the Athens-Piraeus and 
provincial centers, a 15 percent increase for 
bus and automobile operators, and extension 
of collective labor agreements until May 1. 

By the end of March, ECA/Greece’s cost-of- 
living index rose to an all-time peak of 262 
(1938=1). The steady upward trend in the 
cost of living for the past 8 months is at- 
tributed mainly to higher food prices. The 
scarcity of meat, fish, and butter in Athens 
manifested itself in prices rising 20 to 30 
percent above legal maximums enforceable 
by Market Police. The commodity price in- 
dex of ECA Greece (based on free-market 
prices of 20 commodities in Athens) reached 
a peak of 363.5 April 9 and tapered off to 
361.7 April 13 (19391), mainly because of 
a slight decrease in olive-oil prices. In view 
of the continued critical domestic shortage 
of olive oil, Government officials decided to 
procure about 8,000 tons of seed oil or its 
equivalent in oil seeds, in addition to the 
seed oil already contracted for, to insure & 
total supply of at least 15,000 tons by June 30. 
A proposal whereby German tobacco pur- 
chases in Greece would be increased by 
$1,000,000 to total 4,000 tons valued at $6,000,- 
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000 in under review by the Greek Govern- 
At the request of German cigarette 


ent. 
manufacturers, the Joint Export-Import 
Agency has indicated possible approval of 


an authorization for purchase of an addi- 
tional $500,000 of Greek tobacco, if the Greek 
Government puts up the drachma equivalent 
of $500,000 as a subsidy. This would enable 
Germany buyers to improve the average 
quality of their tobacco purchases by buy- 
ing a larger quantity of Maxouli tobacco. 

The area sown in wheat was estimated at 
88.8 percent of the 1947-48 sown area. In- 
dustrial production declined from the peak 
of 85 percent in November 1948 to 68 percent 
in February 1949 (1939=100). Major de- 
creases were reported in cement production; 
slight decreases since January in foodstuffs, 
cigarettes, and electric-power production and 
distribution. 

Exchange rates fluctuated within a nar- 
row range. The open-market rate of the gold 
sovereign was 228,500 drachmas on April 20. 
The dollar on the open-market dropped from 
14.761 drachmas March 16 to 14,264 drachmas 
April 20. Dollar-exchange certificates in- 
creased from 4,990 drachmas March 31 to 
5,015 drachmas April 20; during the same 
period, pound-sterling certificates rose from 
12,150 drachmas to 12,220 drachmas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIRES AND TUBES: IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
REVISED 


Import restrictions on tires and tubes in 
Greece have been revised by Decision No. 
220014 of December 17, 1948, issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy, according toa 
report from the United States Embassy, Ath- 
ens, dated March 31, 1949. 

Under the new regulations, import licenses 
will be granted only for tires and tubes which 
were regularly licensed for importation into 
Greece before October 1, 1948. A provision 
is made, however, that importer-distributors, 
for manufacturers whose tires and tubes had 
not previously been licensed, may be per- 
mitted to import one specific brand-name 
only of tires and tubes of the manufacturer's 
own production 

For the second quarter in 1949, $375,000 in 
ECA dollars have been ear-marked for tires 
and tubes. The Athens Union of Tire Im- 
porters is charged with establishing the 
quotas of the individual importers and the 
processing of license applications, subject to 
the approval of the Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration. Allocation of import licenses by 
areas is now made in ratio of 25 percent for 
Salonika (covering Macedonia and Thrace) 
and 75 percent for Athens (covering the re- 
mainder of the country). 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WiTH Norway SIGNED 


Commercial and payments agreements 
were signed by Greece and Norway on March 
12, 1949, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Athens, of April 22. They 
are to be effective from the date of signature 
until December 31, 1949, and for an indefinite 
period thereafter, subject to termination by 
either Government upon 3 months’ notice. 

Commodity lists annexed to the commer- 
cial agreement indicate that Norway will 
supply Greece with $2,616,000 worth of goods 
by December 31, 1949, and will receive in re- 
turn merchandise valued at $616,000. The 
difference of $2,000,000 represents Greece's 
drawing rights on Norway. By an exchange 
of letters, it was provided that the Bank of 
Norway was to credit the Greek account with 
$60,018.90, the balance in Greece’s favor in 
the prewar Greek-Norwegian clearing ac- 
count. 


May 23, 1949 


The payments agreement provides for the 
establishment of an account in United States 
dollars in favor of the Bank of Greece in the 
Bank of Norway, in which a credit margin of 
$100,000 is permitted. Should the credit or 
debit balance of the account at any time 
exceed the sum of $100,000, the amount in ex- 
cess is to be remitted to the bank in whose 
favor the credit balance exists, in pounds 
sterling or another currency to be agreed 
upon. Conversion of Norwegian crowns and 
Greek drachmas into dollars is to be made on 
the basis of the official rates of exchange in 
effect in the respective countries. If, at the 
expiration of the agreement, there is a bal- 
ance in favor of either Government, it is to 
be settled by shipments of merchandise with- 
in 6 months from the date of expiration of 
the agreement, any balance remaining after 
the termination of the 6-month period to be 
liquidated by payment in pounds sterling or 
another currency to be agreed upon by the 
two banks. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated May 6) 


Business activity in Guatemala during 
April was unseasonably dull, with inventories 
remaining high and very little demand for 
goods. Payments on debts during the month 
continued good, however. 

The coffee market evinced little movement 
until the end of April, when demand for the 
highest grades became strong. Stocks of cof- 
fee remained relatively large; the National 
Farm’s warehouses contained some 180,000 
quintals and _ privately owned _ stocks 
amounted to about 70,000 quintals at the 
end of the month. Although these stocks 
technically were not sold, it appeared that 
some foreign exchange had already been ad- 
vanced to their Guatemalan holders in the 
form of option payments. 

Foreign exchange continued to flow into 
the country in apparently satisfactory 
amounts. Sales of foreign exchange by the 
banks generally exceeded their holdings, al- 
though there were no flurries nor evidence of 
alarm over the foreign-exchange situation. 
Observers considered that the country’s for- 
eign-exchange position was sound. Nothing 
further was heard on the proposals to im- 
pose foreign exchange or import controls. 

No major work stoppages occurred as the 
result of labor disputes. However, the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America had not 
yet arrived at agreement with the railway 
workers’ union concerning wages scales to be 
provided for in the new contract. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUTTING RATES ON TIMBER REVISED 


By a legislative decree promulgated and 
effective February 16, 1949, the Honduran 
Government raised substantially the cut- 
ting rates on all types of woods. These rates 
are (in United States dollars per cubic me- 
ter, except as indicated): Mahogany, ebony, 
and walnut, $8.50; cedar, West India red 
ebony, rosewood, and palo de sangre, $4.25; 
avocado, carreto, guanacaste, cortes, laurel, 
breadnut, mulberry, pitch pine, paleta sumpa 
or supa, toncontin, valla or vaya, varilla or 
guarilla, quebracho, ronron, cypress, oak, 
guachipilin and lignum vitae, $3.39; cabinet 
woods, not specified, $2.54; cedro-espino, 


chicle or nispero, $2.12; San Juan, Santa 
Maria, and construction woods not specified, 
$1.70; oak, pine or pitch pine, $1.27; Brazil, 
campeche, and other dyewoods not speci- 
fied, per thousand kilograms, $3. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


STATE OFFICE FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 
ORGANIZED 


Regulations governing the organization of 
a State Office for Industrial Planning are set 
forth in decree No. 9044 1.400/1949 Korm. of 
February 11, 1949, promulgated in Official 
Gazette No. 33 of February 12. This decree, 
being enforced by the Minister for Industry, 
was made effective retroactively from Jan- 
uary 1. 

This new Office will design new plants, 
draw up schemes to enlarge and modernize 
existing plants, as well as control the manu- 
facturing and the putting into operation of 
the equipment prepared by the plan. 

Enterprises owned or at the disposal of the 
state, municipality, county, cities, and vil- 
lages, and firms under state management are 
obliged to have prepared plans referred to 
above, provided that, in the case of heavy in- 
dustrial enterprises, the expenses of the work 
exceed 500,000 forints, and in the case of 
other enterprises, 1,000,000 forints. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH INDIA SIGNED 


A trade agreement between India and Hun- 
gary, signed on April 8, 1949, to be valid until 
the end of 1949, provides for a direct trade 
valued at approximately 13,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee = $0.30), according to a United States 
Embassy dispatch of April 11 from New 
Delhi. 

Hungary’s exports to India, amounting to 
11,000,000 rupees, will consist of transform- 
ers, Switchgear, refrigeration plants, ammonia 
compressors, Diesel engines, steam engines, 
lorries and trucks, transport equipment, con- 
crete- and asphalt-mixing machines, ma- 
chine tools, pipes and fittings, refrigerator 
vans, and lithopone. 

India has agreed to export to Hungary raw 
jute, kyanite, cotton waste, linseed, oil, and 
pepper, valued at approximately 2,000,000 
rupees. 

For commodities not particularly men- 
tioned in the agreement, exporters and im- 
porters are free to carry on foreign-trade 
transactions in accordance with the prevail- 
ing regulations. 

Payment for the goods to be exchanged be- 
tween the two countries will be settled in 
rupees or sterling, as may be mutually con- 
venient to the Governments concerned. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MOTORCARS IMPORTED AS BAGGAGE 


The importation of motorcars into India as 
passengers’ baggage, whether or not accom- 
panied by the owner, has heretofore been 
allowed without obtaining an import license. 
This concession has been withdrawn. Here- 
after an import license will be required for 
every automobile imported from a hard- 
currency country, even though accompanied 
by its owner. The granting of licenses will 
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be lenient, however, provided permission is 
not asked to make a remittance of foreign 
exchange. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


SALE OF EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES BY BANK 
MELLI 


The Bank Melli Iran was authorized to sell 
exchange certificates from exchange at its 
disposal, in addition to purchasing exchange 
certificates, by decree issued by the Council 
of Ministers on January 10, 1949, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Tehran. Proceeds from the sale are to be 
held in a special account by the Bank and 
and will be used to reimburse the Ministry 
of Finance for contemplated reductions in 
taxes on piece goods, sugar, tea, kerosene, 
and petroleum. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN CUSTOMS DUTIES 
CONTINUED 


The Irish Government has extended the 
suspension of certain import duties for an 
additional 6 months, until September 30, 
1949. The suspension of duties is continued 
on the same list of imports as before, with 
the exception of the following goods on which 
customs duties were restored on April 1, 1949; 
Envelopes, note paper, writing pads, com- 
mercial stationery, post cards, and manu- 
script books. The duty on manuscript books 
is chargeable at the following reduced rates: 
Full, 60 percent ad valorem; preferential, 
371% percent ad valorem (United Kingdom 
and Canada); 60 percent ad valorem (other 
Commonwealth countries). 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVI\ 
(Dated April 11) 


Developments of principal economic signifi- 
cance in Israel during March were the sign- 
ing of the Israel-Lebanon Armistice, and the 
decision of the Israel Government to move 
several departments to Jerusalem. The Min- 
istries of Health, Education, Religion, Social 
Welfare, and War Sufferers, and the Depart- 
ments of Post, Telegraph, and Telephone; 
Communications; Registration; Geology; Ra- 
tioning and Printing are involved. 

Israel has barter trade agreements covering 
merchandise valued at £1200,000. Dia- 
monds, fruit juices, artificial teeth, textiles, 
and chemicals are to be exchanged for timber, 
electrical appliances, typewriters, motors, 
yarns, building materials, and hay from 
Switzerland, Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria, 
France, Yugoslavia, and Finland. A trade 
delegation recently has returned from nego- 
tiating agreements with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and another delegation is conduct- 
ing negotiations for a trade agreement with 
Argentina. 

Import licenses for goods valued at about 
£120,000,000 have been issued since January 1. 
The Treasury and the Import-Export Licens- 
ing Section have published a provisional list 
of goods which may be imported “without 
currency,” provided importers supply consu- 
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lar declarations that the funds concerned 
have never belonged to persons in Israel. 

Netherlands interests have opened a steel- 
drum factory in Haifa with machinery and 
plant valued at about £1100,000. A sugar 
factory with a capital of £1250,000 is to be set 
up by an Israeli consumer cooperative society. 
The largest textile factory in the country has 
opened a modern dyeing plant with machin- 
ery imported from the United States and 
Switzerland. 

Israel recently signed the International 
Wheat Agreement, and has been guaranteed 
about 3,500,000 bushels annually for the next 
4 years. Adverse weather in January and 
February caused extensive damage which will 
reduce food supplies somewhat during the 
coming quarter. 

Plans for widening the Haifa Port, now 
under active consideration, include the con- 
struction of a drydock to serve ships up to 
8,000 tons. The Minister of Communica- 
tions, however, has not yet issued licenses for 
construction. Haifa Port authorities have 
announced the following trade figures: Feb- 
ruary—62,000 tons of imported goods dis- 


charged and 550,000 cases of citrus fruit 
loaded; March—43,000 tons of imports dis- 
charged and 380,000 cases of citrus fruits 
loaded. 


The new National Housing Corporation for 
Immigrants expects to construct in a 2-year 
period low-rent houses to accommodate 120,- 
000 new immigrants. The Corporation will 
need £135,000,000 to build 40,000 one-room 
units, each with kitchenette, by the end of 
1950. Half of the basic capital is to be pro- 
vided by the Jewish Agency and the re- 
mainder by the Government, the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, and public. A debenture issue 
to be sold both locally and abroad, is expected 
to raise some of the necessary funds 

The cost-of-living index, based on the price 
level of August 1939 (100), reached 365 in 
December, 367 in January, and a new high of 
370 in February. Higher costs of food and 
education were mainly responsible. The 
Prime Minister announced planning of in- 
creased taxation and a strict austerity regime 
to facilitate large-scale immigration, and 
agricultural and industrial expansion. 

Ordinary State revenue during the second 
half of 1948 exceeded the estimates by more 
than I£1,000,000, but expenditures were less. 
According to the Official Gazette, total reve- 
nues were I£9,567,380, and expenditures, 
I£8,010,546. 

All gold and manufactures of gold, as well 
as platinum, precious stones, saving certifi- 
cates, postage stamps, and drafts are now 
governed by the regulations covering gold 
Travelers entering the country are subject to 
search for foreign currency, and undeclared 
currency is seized. Violators are subject to 
5 years’ imprisonment 

After loss of more than 40,000 man-days of 
work, the 56 days’ strike in the chocolate 
factories came to an end after intervention 
of the Prime Minister. A 15 percent in- 
crease in wages was granted. A strike in the 
largest plant of the textile industry ended 
with the granting of general increases in 
wages. Other small strikes indicate the reac- 
tion of the public to the increasing cost of 
living. 

The tourist season of 1949 is expected to 
be the largest since 1935. Between 15,000 
and 20,000 visitors are expected. This will 
be a great strain on hotel and private accom- 
modations under present conditions. 
Visitors may be restricted rather than be 
subject to uncomfortable conditions. 





Locomotives will be imported by Pakis- 
tan from Czechoslovakia in accordance 
with the Czech-Pakistan Trade Pact an- 
nounced in January 1949. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY Ar 
ROME 
(Dated April 27) 


Agricultural developments held the Spot. 
light in the Italian economic filed during 
April as the continued drought caused con. 
cern over winter and spring crops, and the 
Government announced details of its Plan 
for land redistribution. Little change wags 
noted in other economic sectors, as industria 
production continued to be hampered p 
electricity restrictions and retail prices re. 
mained steady. 

The land redistribution plan announced 
by Premier De Gasperi is part of the foyr. 
point program for over-all agrarian reform. 
It is based on tax assessments made before 
the war and reportedly will affect 8,000 hold. 
ings. For the purposes of redistribution, lang 
has been classified as either extensive (wheat, 
natural pasture, fallow, and similar types of 
cultivation which require only limited labor 
and capital input) or intensive (orchards, 
vineyards, truck gardens, and _irrigateg 
meadowland, which require a heavy invest. 
ment of both capital and labor). Landhold. 
ers, whose total assessed net income was less 
than 50,000 and 60,000 lire (approximately 
$2,500 and $3,000, respectively, for extensive 
and intensive farming during the base period 
1937-39, will not be affected by the redistri- 
bution. Landholders whose property was 
valued at more than these income levels wil] 
be required to contribute a percentage of 
their holdings (from 20 percent to 50 per- 
cent) to a common pool An estimated 6- 
000,000 acres at present held by large land- 
owners will be affected by the redistribution, 

In addition to the land thus acquired from 
private owners, approximately 500,000 acres 
of Government property will be redistrib- 
uted. The pooled land will be distributed 
among landless peasants to form small prop- 
erties. This procedure is to be paralleled 
by land development. There are to be credit 
facilities, technical assistance, and coopera- 
tives for marketing and use of machinery to 
the newly created small proprietors. 
Church land and land held by charitable in- 
stitutions and by resettlement agencies will 
not be affected. There has been no final de- 
cision concerning land held by private cor- 
porations, but the Government is expected 
soon to announce its policy with regard to 
this. 

The cost of the redistribution plan is es- 
timated at 100,000,000,000 lire (approxi- 
mately $175,000,000) for purchase of land to 
be redistributed and 400,000,000,000 ($700,- 
000,000) for land development. It will be 
submitted to a Cabinet subcommittee for 
full discussion before presentation to Parlia- 
ment as a proposed law. It has stimulated 
widespread comment, mostly favorable; any 
divergence of opinion is concerned with the 
methods proposed, rather than the need for 
redistribution 

The shortage of electricity eased slightly 
during the first 2 weeks of April, as reser- 
voirs rose by small amounts and stream flow 
increased as a result of melting snows. The 
3-day-per-week suspension of electricity in 
northern Italy was reduced to 2 days weekly 
and consumption of electricity by industry 
was increased to 65 percent of normal, but 
the situation was far from encouraging as 
the usual spring rains failed to materialize. 
In central and southern Italy rationing was 
raised from 2 to 3 days per week 

The industrial-production index of the 
Central Institute of Statistics indicated that 
February production was 88 percent of the 
1938 monthly average, compared with 92 per- 
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cent in January 1949 and 84 percent in 
1948. 

Me poreign-trarie figures for the first 2 months 
of 1949 show imports amounting to $238,- 
458,000 and exports, $185,363,000. The ma- 
jor part of the $53,000,000 deficit occurred 
in February when imports exceeded exports 
by $34,696,000. . 

The Treasury Minister on April 8 an- 
nounced a program to encourage private in- 
vestment. This program, effective April 9, 
provides for reduction of the official discount 
rate from 5'%2 to 4% percent, reduction by 
1 percent in the interest rate fixed by the 
banking cartel, reduction from 4'% to 4 per- 
cent of the Bank of Italy rate on advances 
to the Government, reduction from 5 to 
414 percent of the rate on 10- and 12-month 
Treasury bills, and corresponding reductions 
for shorter-term bills and similar items. 
The program also includes measures to assist 
regional institutions in the financing of me- 
dium and small businesses. 

The Minister outlined the Government's 
investment policy as one of primary reliance 
on private investment, with state interven- 
tion limited to those sectors where the na- 
tional interest is involved or where private 
initiative is lacking or insufficient. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONFECTIONERY PRODUCTS TAX ON 
IMPORTATION 


A tax of 50 Lebanese piasters (approxi- 
mately 0.15) per kilogram is to be paid to 
the Ministry of National Economy on imports 
of sweets, especially of chocolate, toffee, and 
biscuits, in accordance with an oral instruc- 
tion to the Lebanese customs authorities on 
March 14, 1949. The tax has already been 
applied to imports of canned sirups and fruits 
having sugar content. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITED IMPORTS NOT REEXPORTABLE 


By a circular telegram published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 7, 1949, the Mexican 
Government advised all customs officials that 
in accordance with revised article No. 254 
of the Customs Law (effective January 1, 
1949), they cannot authorize the return 
abroad of foreign merchandise which is 
prohibited importation into Mexico. 


CHANGES IN CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES IN 
FREE ZONE OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 


By Finance Circular 301-8-46, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 7, 1949, the 
Mexican Government removed  semolina 
from, and added brooms and cotton-denim 
pants and blouses to, the list of dutiable 
items imported into the Free Zone of Lower 
California. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 17, 1949, for previous announce- 
ment.) 


CLEARANCE OF AIR SHIPMENTS IN MEXICO 
City AIRPORT 


As advised by the United States Embassy 
in Mexico City, in a report of March 18, 1949, 
Specific instructions should be given by 
United States exporters to their air line car- 
riers or to Agencia General de Carga Aérea, 
8. A., authorized air-freight customs agents, 
regarding customs clearance of air shipments 
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Series of World-Trade Articles 
Will Continue Next Week 


Because of the fact that this May 
23 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY is designed as a special 
number in observance of World 
Trade Week, May 22-28, we are 
omitting the feature article that 
would otherwise have appeared in 
our comprehensive series review- 
ing trade throughout the world 
(last week we published the review 
of trade in the Near East). The 
series will be resumed next week, 
May 30, with an article reviewing 
trade trends and conditions in the 
countries of Southern Asia, and 
the series will continue for a num- 
ber of weeks thereafter. After the 
series is concluded, it is the present 
purpose of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade to issue a pamphlet 
reprinting all of these articles 
together. 











through the Mexico City airport, in order to 
avoid premature nationalization of mer- 
chandise and consequent payment of 15 per- 
cent export surtax if shipper decides to recall 
goods. 

|For further details, consult American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. | 


IMPORTS OF CONCRETE OIL OF COCOA 
RESTRICTED 


Effective March 31, 1949, date of publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment added ‘concrete vegetable oil of 
cocoa” (Tariff No. 2.41.00) to the list of com- 
modities requiring Mexican import permits. 


Netherlands 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
THE HAGUE 
(Dated April 25) 


During the past few months the level of 
industrial production and other indicators 
of the economic well-being of the Nether- 
lands have, in general, been well maintained. 
However, inasmuch as the monthly industrial 
production-index number has exceeded the 
prewar normal for more than a year and a 
half, it was not to be expected that month- 
to-month gains could be maintained indefi- 
nitely. 

Although the value of foreign trade for 
February 1949 was slightly under that of 
January, both imports and exports were well 
above those of February 1948. Sixty-one 
percent of imports were covered by exports, 
whereas in February 1948 the ratio was 48 
percent. 

Signs are appearing that retail trade is 
beginning to contract. The Economic Insti- 
tute for Retail Trade, a private research 
organization, reports that the end of the 
abnormal postwar demand for household 
goods of practically all types is fast approach- 
ing and that buyers are becoming more dis- 
criminating and competition keener among 


retailers. As yet, this condition is not re- 
flected in official statistics. It should be 
emphasized that there are no indications at 
this time of serious contraction in the volume 
of retail trade. What has occurred to date 
appears to be primarily the reflection of the 
filling, in large part, of the accumulated war- 
time demands and the slight contraction in 
consumer purchasing power as living costs 
have advanced following the discontinuance 
of price controls on many household items. 

Netherland Government bonds declined 
moderately early in March, part of which 
decline has since been recovered. When 
trading became permissible on March 1 in 
the 3 percent registered bonds issued in 1946 
(subscriptions to the Government Ledger) a 
low of 9434 was recorded. Over recent weeks, 
however, this issue has held around 96%. 
The stock market also has recovered some- 
what from its 2-year low which was reached 
just before the announcement of further 
steps to realize formally the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union. The general average of stock 
prices on the Amsterdam Bourse is now 
around 15614, compared with 14844 in mid- 
March (1938—100). 

Considerable interest exists in financial 
circles in the improvement in the value of 
guilder currency in the free markets in for- 
eign financial centers, particularly the ad- 
vance from around 0.75 Swiss franc to 1.05 
Swiss francs for guilders in the recent past. 

The trend toward increasing employment 
which set in at the beginning of the winter 
of 1948-49 has now been reversed and for 
two successive months the number of un- 
employed has been under the figure of the 
preceding month. As of March 31, there 
were 67,300 unemployed, as compared with 
82,100 on February 28, and 85,900 at the end 
of January. Although this is not a large pro- 
portion of the total working population, the 
possibility of future unemployment of a 
serious nature is being given consideration 
in high government circles. 

Since termination of the small but numer- 
ous strikes which took place in Amsterdam 
in the early months of this year and which 
largely accounted for the loss of 89,000 man- 
days in February, labor conditions through- 
out the Netherlands have continued quiet 
and peaceful. The preliminary figure for 
man-days of labor lost because of strikes in 
March is 26,000, as compared with 46,000 for 
the corresponding month in 1948. 

A violent shipping-rate war between West- 
ern Europe and points in India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon has been in progress during the past 
month. According to current press reports, 
rates are now but about 10 pecent of the 
former schedules. There are two Nether- 
lands lines operating in this service. 

The wholesale price index number for Feb- 
ruary, 295 (based on July 1938—-June 1939 
100), was the same as the figure for the 
preceding month and compares with 291 for 
December, 289 for November, and a monthly 
average of 281, 271, and 251 for the years 
1948, 1947, and 1946, respectively. Total 
money supply (currency and bank deposits) 
contracted slightly in January. 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated April 26) 


The most far-reaching economic develop- 
ment in New Zealand this year has been the 
long-expected raise in standard wage rates 
to become effective June 1, 1949. The Ar- 
bitration Court authorized increases up to 4d. 
an hour above the October 1, 1947, level, 
which establishes a minimum hourly wage of 





3s. lld. (about $0.78) for skilled workers and 
3s. 5d. ($0.68) for unskilled workers. 

The raise is believed likely to increase the 
existing strong inflation tendency and fur- 
ther complicate the stabilization process. 
The deflationary effect of the August ex- 
change appreciation has apparently been in- 
sufficient to delay a further advance in the 
wage-price spiral. The Manufacturers’ Fed- 
eration states that the forthcoming wage in- 
creases will be immediately reflected in pro- 
duction costs. They say, however, that the 
protection afforded New Zealand industry by 
the Government must inevitably be reduced. 
They are concerned about oversea competi- 
tion through loss of exchange differential 
margin and the possibility of the reduction 
in oversea price levels. 

Responding to the accumulation of seasonal 
export credits, the Reserve Bank’s London 
balances rose by £2,757,959 during the first 
week of April to £53,584,350 compared with 
£63,537,071 immediately after the August 
1948 exchange appreciation and £48,887,491 
on March 2, 1949. Commercial banks’ de- 
posits reached a new record total of £189,- 
643,605 at the end of February. 

Industrial expansion announced during 
April included the first plywood factory in 
the South Island, which will start production 
in July with an annual capacity of 10,000,000 
square feet, using American machinery and 
native woods. The Government stated its 
intention of expediting plans for a large- 
scale pulp and paper project at Murapara in 
the North Island, after the return of the 
Commissioner of State Forests and associates 
from an investigation of American methods 
in Canada and the United States. 

Dry conditions continued in Canterbury 
Province and the southern part of Welling- 
ton Province during most of April, assuming 
drought proportions in most of Canterbury, 
which caused feed shortages and delayed fall 
sowing to the polnt of reducing wheat acre- 
age in favor of barley and winter oats. Sub- 
sequent soaking rains in both areas were too 
late for starting winter pastures. Produc- 
tion and harvesting have been generally fa- 
vorable in other parts of the country. Wool 
prices were lower in April, the average de- 
cline from January highs apparently being 
around 15 percent. Meat for export from 
animals slaughtered during the October— 
March period was reported to be 12,000 tons 
less than in the same period last season, but 
it is believed that some of the deficit will be 
made up before the end of the season in Sep- 
tember. Apples were exported for the first 
time to the United States in April, a shipment 
of 20,000 bushel boxes going to New York. 

The New Zealand Delegation to the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers is leaving soon for a conference at 
Guelph, Canada. The delegation will later 
visit the United States, where it is hoped that 
arrangements can be made for research and 
extension organizations to experiment with 
New Zealand seed, which may result in the 
expansion in seed export to the United 
States. 

The Minister of Finance announced on 
April 18 the offer of a new 3-percent 1964-66 
long-term internal loan and a 2'4-percent 
1955-56 loan to firance the reconstruction of 
roads, construction of bridges and housing, 
hydroelectric development, afforestation, and 
resettlement of servicemen. 

Published figures of the first-quarter cus- 
toms collections totaling £4,084,173 show only 
a slight drop from sterling equivalent of 1948 
first-quarter collections at £4,165,955, with 
the probability of a greater volume of Brit- 
ish imports this year because of the decline 
in imports of high-duty United States goods. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines expects to begin 
flights from Vancouver to Sydney via Hono- 
lulu and Auckland in July with 36-passenger 
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Canadair Fours on a twice-monthly schedule. 
Temporarily canceling the Tuesday flight 
from Auckland, Pan American now is operat- 
ing only one round trip weekly to the United 
States. 


Norway 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated April 25) 


Favorable weather and water-power con- 
ditions have given more than the usual sea- 
sonal spurt to Norwegian industry and agri- 
culture. The index of industrial production 
for February reached an all-time high of 
145 (1938=100). The export industry's in- 
dex was 131 in February, compared with 109 
in January. This increase partly reflected 
the season's timber cut of 7,500,000 cubic 
meters, which exceeded the Government’s 
goal. Production in both the capital-goods 
and consumers’-goods industries increased 
over January, their indexes for February 
being 151 and 133, respectively. 

The Government introduced a bill in April 
to nationalize Norges Bank. Of the 35,000,- 
000 crowns of the Bank’s capital stock, the 
Government directly and indirectly controls 
6,000,000 crowns. The remainder is about 
evenly distributed between commercial 
banks, savings institutions, and private in- 
vestors. Less than 500,000 crowns of the 
Bank’s stock are held by foreigners. The bill 
is likely to have little material effect upon 
the Bank's policy, which is controlled by 
Government-appointed directors. 

The stock market continued to recede 
from the postwar highs of 1948. Notable de- 
clines were registered in the index of shares 
of shipping and whaling companies during 
the past several months, reflecting decreases 
in export prices and shipping freight rates. 
Shares of wood-processing companies have 
similarly dropped along with paper and pulp 
prices. These developments have stimulated 
more intensive campaigns for the removal of 
the special tonnage tax and export taxes. 

It was announced that, in a move to 
curtail inflationary pressures, ECA counter- 
part funds would be used to reduce the Ger- 
man Occupation Account in Norges Bank 
further by 100,000,000 crowns. 

According to the April 22 statement of 
Norges Bank, currency in circulation in- 
creased by 37,400,000 crowns to 2,025,900,000 
crowns; foreign-exchange holdings decreased 
by 9,100,000 crowns to 337,900,000 crowns; 
temporary gold holdings decreased by 1,000,- 
000 crowns to 47,600,000 crowns; loans and 
discounts decreased by 4,800,000 crowns to 
72,100,000 crowns; deposits decreased by 15,- 
900,000 crowns to 5,331,000,000 crowns; and 
blocked deposit accounts decreased by 18,100,- 
000 crowns to 720,700,000 crowns. 

Private commercial and savings bank de- 
posits at the end of March totaled 8,686 ,000,- 
000 crowns, compared with 8,641,000,000 
crowns the preceding month, and loans, ex- 
clusive of mortgages, totaled 2,950,000,000 
crowns, compared with 2,810,000,000 crowns 
in February. Bank clearings were 1,107,000,- 
000 crowns in March, compared with 930,- 
000,000 crowns in February. 

In February, imports were valued at 375,- 
700,000 crowns, of which 88,400,000 crowns 
was for ships. Exports totaled 173,100,000 


crowns with no ship exports recorded. Both 
imports and exports from and to North 
America and Central America increased. The 


increase in exports over January was ac- 
counted for principally by increases in the 
exportation of ores, metals, and fish. Paper 
and pulp exports declined. 

In 1948, according to recently published 
data, tourism ranked as the sixth largest 


single source of revenue, which was estimat 
at 144,300,000 crowns compared with 129,500.. 
000 crowns in 1947. ; 

The final result of the Lofoten Cod-fishing 
season was 66,669 metric tons, about 4, 
tons less than last year and about 14,009 tons 
below normal. This was attributed in part 
to stormy climatic conditions. 

The Bergen Consulate reports the total 
catch of winter and spring herring at 6,000.. 
000 = hectoliters, approximately 2,800,009 
below last year’s catch. The klip-fish produc. 
tion for 1949 is estimated at 27,000 tons 
compared with 30,000 tons in 1948 and 4 
normal output of 40,000 tons. This redyg. 
tion is attributed in part to the poor coq 
catch and to the increased sale of fresh 
and frozen fish. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY Ap 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated May 3) 


The National Assembly of Panama closed 
its special session on April 29, after 29 days of 
activity during which it adopted measures 
expected to have far-reaching effects on the 
political and economic life of the country, 
Outstanding among the measures adopted 
during the extra session were: (1) A reso 
lution declaring a state of emergency 
throughout the Republic and temporarily 
suspending certain constitutional rights (g 
direct outcome of the discovery and frustra- 
tion of an alleged revolutionary plot against 
the Diaz regime); (2) a measure granting the 
Administration extraordinary powers in fiscal 
and administrative matters; (3) the ratifica- 
tion of the aviation agreement between the 
United States and Panama; and (4) a law 
setting aside part of the new Colon fill fora 
free-trade zone and providing that the re- 
mainder of the fill be leased, profits to be 
used for financing the free-zone project. 

Notwithstanding certain financial difficul- 
ties, there were indications during April that 
Panama is progressing somewhat toward eco- 
nomic recovery. General business was con- 
sidered to have improved slightly as com- 
pared with March 1949. The official cost-of- 
living index continued to Gecline slowly. 
There was general interest in stimulating 
capital formation for new ventures. 

The crop outlook for 1949 is good. Agrfi- 
culturists in El Volcan and Boquete believe 
they will have a potato yield of more than 
150,000 quintals (1 quintal 100 pounds), 
Sugar production is expected to exceed by 
20 percent the 1948 output of 223,223 quin- 
tals. Coffee output in 1949 is estimated at 
10 percent higher than in 1948 and other 
grain plantings approximately 15 percent 
higher. 

Construction of a new slaughterhouse in 
the Panama City suburbs will begin within 
12 months, according to the terms of a con- 
tract signed by the municipality and a new 
company, Abattoir, S. A. A private hospital 
built and equipped at a cost of $1,000,000, 
characterized as up-to-the-minute in every 
respect was opened at a ceremony attended 
by the President of the Republic, members 
of his Cabinet, and others prominent in offi- 
cial, social, and business circles of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

Transits through the Panama Canal by 
ocean-going commercial vessels during March 
were reported as 447, the highest figure since 
October 1940 when there were 462 transits by 
commercial vessels of more than 300 tons 





Timber imports into Madagascar during 
1948 amounted to 4,546 metric tons; timber 
exports totaled only 550 tons. 
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Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated April 30) 


An increase in Paraguay’s foreign trade 
during the first quarter of 1949, compared 
with the same period of 1948, was indicated 
by a 35 percent rise in both import and ex- 
port customs collections. The Bank of Para- 
guay reduced export valuations and taxes 
in April on essence of petitgrain and canned 
edible meat products, and added coco and 
palm oils and their cake, and cottonseed 
cake, to the list of products authorized for 
export (to Europe only in this case) on a com- 
pensation basis. 

A total cotton crop about 50 percent larger 
than in 1948 was expected. The corn harvest 
was bountiful, and substantial quantities 
were being stored in underground silos for 
the first time in Paraguay’s history. Rice 
producers reported good yields and expected 
a small exportable surplus. The Food Sup- 
ply Mission (STICA) of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs imported 276 cebu bulls 
from Brazil for breeding purposes. 

The Paraguayan Government had accepted 
in principle the immigration of 10,000 Ger- 
mans from Kiel, Germany, to settle on the 
Upper Parana River, the press reported. 

The maximum retail price on edible oils 
was raised to 1.60 guaranies per liter, almost 
100 percent higher than the price prevailing 
in 1948. It was announced that the Bank 
of Paraguay would distribute winter neces- 
sities such as blankets and ponchos to the 
rural population through its 14 branches and 
28 agents. Two of the principal domestic 
textile plants will deliver their output of 
these products to the Bank. During the 
first quarter of 1949, the Bank of Paraguay’s 
average cost-of-living index for workers’ 
families advanced 15 percent. Components 
of this unweighted average changed as fol- 
lows: Food, up 14 percent; housing, up 44 
percent; light and fuel, down 28 percent; 
clothing, up to 35 percent; and miscellaneous 
expenses, up 5 percent. 

Stocks of petroleum products appeared to 
be ample. Diesel oil, fuel oil, and gas oil 
were said to be in satisfactory supply and 
were freed from rationing controls on April 
20. Gasoline rationing was lifted April 7. 

Bank of Paraguay foreign-exchange hold- 
ings dropped 37.5 percent in March. The 
largest decrease was in United States dollar 
holdings, but reserves of pounds sterling and 
Argentine pesos also fell sharply. Monetary 
issue increased 5 percent; the net legal re- 
serve in the Bank's Monetary Stabilization 
Fund showed a deficit of 6,000,000 guaranies 
Ac April closed, Bank of Paraguay exchange 
rates were unchanged, but the United States 
dollar sold on the curb at 9.10 guaranies com- 
pared with 9 guaranies at the end of March. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED GOVERNING THE 
PRICING OF PHARMACEUTICAL AND MEDIC- 
INAL PRODUCTS 


A ministerial resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of April 21, 1949, published 
April 22, establishes regulations governing 
the pricing of pharmaceutical and medicinal 
products at the wholesale and retail levels 
to meet the conditions resulting from the 
Government's new policy of allowing certain 
pharmaceuticals, medicinals, and raw mate- 
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rials to be imported with free-market ex- 
change, states an airgram of April 22 from 
the U. S. Embassy at Lima. 

The principal provisions of the resolution 
are as follows: 

(1) Local drug manufacturers were re- 
quired to submit to the Ministry of Public 
Health prior to May 1, 1949, an inventory 
of their stocks of raw materials purchased 
with official exchange. 

(2) Prices of domestic medicinals pro- 
duced from imported raw materials will be 
based on production costs, taking into con- 
sideration the class of exchange used in pur- 
chasing the raw materials, and such prices 
will be subject to approval of the Ministry 
of Public Health. 

(3) A stamp to be provided by the Min- 
istry of Public Health must be affixed to each 
package or article of medicine imported with 
free-market exchange in order to differen- 
tiate these items from those imported with 
official dollar exchange. The latter must be 
sold at the present control prices. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 
1949, for list of commodities still entitled to 
official exchange upon importation.| 


ADDITIONAL 1 PERCENT AD VALOREM TAX 
ON ImpoRTS THROUGH CALLAO 


A decree-law of the Peruvian Government 
of April 29, 1949, published in the local press 
May 3, creates an additional 1 percent ad 
valorem tax on imports entering through the 
port of Callao, according to a telegram of 
May 3 from the United States Embassy in 
Lima. This new tax (reported effective May 
4) is not applicable to articles included in 
Schedule 1 of the Peru-United States Trade 
Agreement of May 7, 1942. Proceeds of the 
tax are to be used for public works in the 
city of Callao. 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMPULSORY SAVINGS 
SYSTEM 


To promote the objectives of the 1949 na- 
tional economic plan, a “planned” system of 
savings has been introduced in Poland in 
accordance with a decision of the Council of 
Ministers on February 19, 1949. 

Savings of at least 115,000,000,000 zlotys 
($1,150,000,000 at the official rate of ex- 
change) are to be made by the various sectors 
of the economy. About two-thirds of these 
savings are to be accomplished by national- 
ized enterprises and the remainder is to be 
divided almost equally between investments 
and public administration and social institu- 
tions, including banking and social-insurance 
organizations. It is expected that the sav- 
ings will be brought about by increased effi- 
ciency and standardized production. The 
program is to be administered by the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Council of Ministers. 

An English translation of the decision of 
the Council of Ministers is available for in- 
spection in the European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER DETAILS OF REVISED TURN-OVER 
TAXES ON GOODS AND SERVICES 


The text of a decree of October 25, 1948, 
published in the Journal of Laws No. 52 of 


November 12, 1948, concerning the turn-over 


tax collected in Poland on imported and 
domestic goods, and on various services, is 


now available in the European Branch, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. The main provisions of the law 
were outlined in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 10, 1949, p. 20. 

Tax rates range from 11.5 to 13 percent on 
turn-over of luxury items, including precious 
and semiprecious stones and jewelry; im- 
ported crystal, porcelain, majolica, marble 
and alabaster articles; works of art, except 
works by living native artists; antiques; im- 
ported rugs and tapestries; imported silk, 
nylon, and perlon fabrics and articles; im- 
ported furs and fur articles and domestic fur 
articles; imported leather articles; hunting 
guns; pianos and organs; foreign automobiles 
and motorcycles of a capacity in excess of 125 
cubic centimeters destined for personal use; 
carriages destined for personal use; certain 
types of cameras and lenses; and imported 
caviar, oysters, lobsters, salmon, sturgeon, 
meat patés and cheeses; depending on the 
type of enterprise or person handling the 
articles. 

Tax rates on the turn-over by a producer or 
importer of the following commodities are, in 
percent: Sparkling grape wine, 35; efferves- 
cent grape wine (carbon dioxide), 30; grape 
wine, 25; sparkling fruit wine containing 
carbon dioxide, 15; fruit wine, fruit juice, 
and drinking mead, 10; beer, 22; starch sugar, 
40; artificial sweetening, 20; paper playing 
cards, 50; playing cards made of other ma- 
terials, 75; yeast for baking, 80; acetic 
acid, 25. 

These rates also apply to substitutes for 
and extracts of the above commodities. 


AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA FOR ADDITIONAL 
TRADING QUOTAS CONCLUDED 


The total turn-over of $25,000,000, as pro- 
vided for by the 1949 trade agreement be- 
tween Poland and Rumania, was supple- 
mented by commodities in the amount of 30 
percent, according to a Polish Ministry of 
Foreign Trade Affairs Bulletin of April 9, 
1949. 

Poland will export to Rumania supple- 
mentary amounts of coke, products of the 
smelting, metal, electro-technical, chemical, 
and mineral industries in return for which 
Poland will obtain from Rumania extra 
transports of meat, fats, chemicals, and other 
articles. 


Portu eal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated April 22) 


Scattered April rains appreciably improved 
the crop situation in Portugal, but came too 
late to overcome drought damage suffered 
early in the growing season. Present pros- 
pects are for a no-better-than-average year 
of agricultural production. In the first 1949 
crop-production forecasts, issued March 31, 
the Government estimated wheat production 
at 288,000 metric tons, only slightly above 
last year’s very poor crop. This yield, which 
would cover only about 50 percent of internal 
requirements indicates that imports on the 
same scale as 1948-49 (approximately 300,000 
tons) will again be necessary, with a cor- 
responding effect on Portugal's balance of 
payments. 

Business activity continued to decline dur- 
ing the month, with various indicators show- 
ing a contraction in the level of production 
and trade. The credit situation is becoming 
increasingly tight. Banks are calling in 
building loans, and many construction proj- 
ects have had to be abandoned before com- 
pletion. Local credit agencies report almost 
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50 percent increase in the number of drafts 
protested during the first quarter of 1949, 
as compared with 1948. Construction was 
suspended on the large hydroelectric project 
on Cavado River when the concessionaire 
company ran out of funds after failure to 
float a 90,000,000-escudo loan on the local 


capital market. The Government has a one- 
third interest in this project and may be 
expected to extend financial assistance be- 
cause of national interest involved. 

A decree of March 25 established a National 
Development Fund which will be operated by 
the state to provide additional financing to 
various ecOnomic-development projects now 
under way which need further funds for 
completion. 

Power restrictions imposed by drought 
have seriously reduced manufacturing activ- 
ity in the North where industries are operat- 
ing an average of 3 days per week. 

The Anglo-Portuguese monetary and trade 
agreement was renewed on April 15. Accord- 
ing to a Portuguese communique of April 16, 
the monetary agreement was extended for 12 
months, to April 15, 1950, and a trade pro- 
gram was agreed upon involving considerable 
reductions in Portuguese imports of British 
goods in 1949 which will avoid the necessity 
for payments in gold on either side. 

Trade and payments agreements also were 
signed with Denmark on April 8 involving a 
level of exchanges on both sides in the 
amount of 150,000,000 escudos. Trade nego- 
tiations soon will be undertaken with Brazil 
The negotiation of trade and payments 
agreements with the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many has had to be postponed and probably 
will take place in Frankfurt am Main in May 

It was reported from Paris on April 13 that 
Portugal had been elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 


Saudi Arabia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated April 11) 


The position of the gold sovereign in Saudi 
Arabia improved during March. After 
reaching a low of $11.40, the sovereign had 
a value of $1240 by month’s end with no 
indication that the peak had been reached 
The announcement by the Minister of 
Finance that 60,000,000 newly minted riyals 
would soon be brought into the country 
discouraged speculators seeking to get rid of 
surplus riyal stocks. At month’s end the 
sovereign-riyal rate hovered around 51. 

The Government again legalized the sale 
of dollars directly against gold instead of 
riyals, thereby facilitating the procurement 
of sorely needed dollars. Customs charges 
were permitted to be paid in gold at the fixed 
rate of 48 riyals to the sovereign. 

Sterling currencies depreciated slightly 
because large quantities of rupee notes were 
introduced into the country by speculators. 

The agricultural situation has been seri- 
ously affected by insufficient rainfall which 
has caused much distress to farmers and 
herders, particularly in the southern Hejaz. 
There has been a resurgence of tribal raid- 
ing which is usually a direct result of 
threatened famine. The Government an- 
nounced a plan at the close of the month 
whereby tracts of land would be made avail- 
able to homesteaders on liberal terms. 

Trade was slack during March in conse- 
quence of a shortage of cash crops. A short- 
age of sheep and goat meat was remedied by 
imports of large stocks of sheep from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Textile trading was 
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exceedingly slow in imports and sales, a 
common phenomenom at this time of year. 

Automobiles continued to arrive in sub- 
stantial quantities. As the Government 
sequestered only a portion of these, certain 


private individuals obtained their long- 
ordered cars. 

The building boom continued; sizable 
quantities of cement and timber arrived 


during the month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HEALTH CERTIFICATES REQUIRED FOR CER- 
TAIN IMPORTS 


Issue No. 1254 of Umm al Qura, the official 
Arabic language weekly newspaper, dated 
March 25, 1949, carries a notification from 
the Saudi Arabian Directorate of Agriculture 
to all importers of fruits, vegetables, shrubs, 
plants, and the like, that henceforth Health 
Inspectors will examine each such consign- 
ment appearing at a Saudi-Arabian port im- 
mediately upon its arrival before permitting 
it to enter the country. Every such consign- 
ment will be required to have a covering 
bill of health issued by competent authori- 
ties at the point of origin, certifying that 
the cargo in question has been examined 
and found to be free of insect pests and that 
it has been fumigated at the port of export. 
Any consignment lacking this bill of health 
must be returned to its source by the im- 
porter or reexported within 1 week of its 
arrival in Saudi Arabia. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL POST 
INAUGURATED 


Effective May 15, 1949, air parcel-post serv- 
ice will be inaugurated to Saudi Arabia, as 
announced in the Postal Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 3. This service will be 
limited, for the present, to parcels addressed 
to the post offices of Dhahran, Hossa, Khobar, 
and Riyadh. The air-parcel rates will be 
$1.56 for the first 4 ounces or fraction and 77 
cents for each additional 4 ounces or fraction 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF AFRICAN WORKERS’ ESTAB- 
LISHED 


New regulations pertaining to the employ- 
ment of native labor in the Colony of South- 
ern Rhodesia were established by the Gov- 
ernment of that colony, effective March 1 
1949. Based on recommendations offered by 
a special board which convened in 1948 fol- 
lowing a serious strike of native workers, the 
new regulations set minimum wages for such 
employees in industrial, commercial, and 
municipal undertakings. The regulations 
also provide for vacations and other supple- 
mental allowances, but not for native work- 
ers belonging to any trade unions or other 
organizations. 

Although the regulations do not cover 
native labor in agriculture, mining, and cer- 
tain other activities, they represent a notable 
advance in the field of labor legislation 





A special fund for equipping agricultural- 
tractor repair shops was established in 
France by a regulation of February 14, 1949 
The fund will be supplied by dues collected 
from French manufacturers and importers 
of field and garden tractors. 


~ ° 
Spain 
Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING CORPORATE Rg. 
SERVES AND TAXES ON PREFERENTIA, 
Stock MODIFIED 


Two fiscal measures of the Spanish Goy. 
ernment, one providing for the release of 
certain corporate reserves and the other 
modifying taxes on preference issues of com. 
mon stocks, were published in the Boletin 
Oficial of March 31, 1949, states a report of 
April 2 from the U. S. Embassy at Madriq. 

The first decree releases all Spanish coy. 
porations from the obligation of maintain. 
ing, in cash or securities, certain reserves 
which they have been required to establish 
out of earning under previous legislation, 

The second decree modifies previous legis. 
lation which required that, when any com. 
mon stock was issued or sold on a basis of 
preferential rights to existing stockholders 
or other preferred groups at a price lower 
than the actual book value of the stock, g 
tax would be paid to the state amounting to 
20 percent of the book value. The new legis. 
lation modifies the taxes due on such stock 
by substituting a sliding-scale tax of from 
3 percent to 20 percent, depending upon the 
relation of the book value to the nominal or 
issue value (The legislation as published is 
not entirely clear as to how the computation 
is to be made.) 


United Kingdom 


Tar iffs and T) ade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN COMMODITIES 
CHANGED 


The British Government's Financial State- 
ment for 1949-50 contains changes in import 
duties on the following products, effective 
from April 7, 1949: Tea, beer, light wines, 
sugar, and me- 
chanical 


molasses, glucose, matches 
lighters 

[Details of these changes are obtainable 
from the British Commonwealth Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated May 5) 


The volume of wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in April was considerably less than for 
previous months. Sales held up well in such 
lines as automobiles, household electrical 
goods, hardware, building materials, and 
foodstuffs, but, owing principally to increased 
competition, merchants were compelled to 
extend more liberal credit terms. European 
competition, especially from Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, England, and Switzerland con- 
tinued to increase and prices quoted by these 
countries were in general somewhat lower 
than those quoted by United States manu- 
facturers. Italian yarn, rayon piece goods 
and builders’ hardware were in great evi- 
dence, and prices were substantially lower 
than those from the United States; however, 
the average quality was inferior. Importers 
of flour, fats and oils, and of certain steel 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of _=> 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical] 
Products 


DELIVERY OF CONVAIRS TO SwISSAIR 


The first of four Convair air liners ordered 
by Swissair arrived at Zurich/Kloten in 
February. Delivery of the remaining three 
Convairs on order is expected to be at 3-week 
intervals. 

Swissair’s present plan is to put Convairs 
into service after a period of training of 
flight personnel. They will be used in 
European service only, specifically the Swit- 
zerland-United Kingdom, Switzerland-Scan- 
dinavia, and Switzerland-Iberia routes. Gen- 
erally, it is expected that intracontinental 
services of Swissair will be substantially 
speeded up as a result of the addition of 
the four Convairs. 


Automotive 
Products 


FRANCE’S OUTPUT 


Output of automotive products in France 
in January 1949, with figures for December 
1948 in parentheses, included: Passenger 
cars, 11,139 (10,916); trucks and busses, 8,635 
(9,758); total, 19,774 (20,674). 

The January production of passenger cars 
fell below the monthly average needed to 
attain the goal of 200,000 in 1949. The 
monthly average production in 1948 was 
8,341 passenger cars and 8,191 trucks and 
busses 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Bus CONSTRUCTION, 
INDIA 


Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore, 
South India, is taking up the design and 
manufacture of bus bodies as a subsidiary 
project. The “Hindustan” bus, it is said, 
will be of a much more improved type than 
the busses currently in use in South India. 
The structure of the new type is based upon 
modern aircraft-construction practice and 
also introduces many of the design theories 
used on the railway coach. As several pro- 
vincial governments and municipalities have 
taken over the control of transport in their 
areas, the factory expects large orders for 
these lighter and stronger all-metal bus 
bodies from such sources. Details of the 
design and the production plans, however, 
are only in the very early stages of develop- 
ment. 


MOTORCYCLE IMPORTS, FINLAND 


A total of 700 new motorcycles will be 
imported into Finland in the near future 
from Germany and the U.S. S. R., according 
to the Finnish press. Because of the dollar 
shortage, they will be paid for in Finnish 
marks, 
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Beverages 


CHILE’S WINE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Indications are that Chile’s production of 
wine in 1949 will about total that of 1948— 
300,000,000 to 380,000,000 liters (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts). Production in 1947 
amounted to 261,495,000 liters, according to 
Official statistics. 

During 1948, conditions in the wine in- 
dustry were dull, and prices were below 
those quoted in 1947. By the end of the 
year, however, the market was firmer. Pro- 
ducers are hopeful that certain measures 
recently taken by the Government, coupled 
with the possibility of a smaller output than 
would normally be expected and of early 
rains, will help to improve conditions in the 
industry. Exporters are authorized to offer 
wine on a barter basis to soft-currency Euro- 
pean countries with which Chile has pay- 
ments agreements. This arrangement, it is 
hoped, will help to improve the sagging 
export market. 

Exports of Chilean wine and other liquors 
made from grapes in 1948 amounted to 6,- 
320,500 liters, valued at $1,270,032, as com- 
pared with 7,032,000 liters, valued at $2,168,- 
102, in 1947 and 8,598,700 liters, valued at 
$2,851,015, in 1946. 

Chief purchasers in 1948 were Belgium, 
Switzerland, France, and Ecuador. 

Ninety-three percent of the 1948 wine ex- 
ports were shipped in bulk and only 7 per- 
cent in bottles. By far the greater amount 
consisted of red wine. 

Imports of liquors with a grape-alcohol 
base consisted of about 14,000 liters of sherry, 
all from Spain, and 10,000 liters of cognac, 
of which 90 percent also originated in Spain, 
the remaining 10 percent coming from 
France. 


WINE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


The 1948 grape harvest in Bizonal Germany 
yielded more than twice as much wine as the 
1947 harvest, according to the Bipartite Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry Group. About 14,- 
102,573 gallons of wine were produced in 
1948, as compared with 6,396,652 gallons in 
the preceding year, although the acreage 
planted to grapes during 1948 was slightly 
less. 

Although the 1948 wines are reported to be 
good, they are not of the exceptional quality 
of the 1947 product, primarily because of the 
lack of sun during the summer months. On 
the other hand, the long drought of 1947 was 
responsible for reduced yields that year. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIA’S FULFILLMENT OF CONTRACTS 
FOR FERTILIZERS 


In fulfillment of contracts made by the 
nitrogen works at Linz, Austria, fertilizers 
were to be exported in February 1949 to 
Egypt, France, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Sudan, 
Cyprus, and the Bizonal Area of Germany. 
A trial shipment to Tanganyika also was 
scheduled. These contracts resulted from 


recent efforts to develop export markets for 
nitrogenous materials. 


FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF PRODUCTs, 
ALGERIA 


Unexpended dollar credits of $65,890 car- 
ried over from 1948 may be used in Algeria 
for the purchase of chemical products. In 
addition, a small amount of dollar exchange 
was allocated to copper sulfate in the first 
and second quarters of 1949. 


TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the 8-month period ended February 1949 
were valued at A£7,962,000, the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics re- 
ports. Exports of these materials in the 
same period amounted to A£2,028,000. 

Chemicals and drugs not otherwise speci- 
fied, fertilizers, and dyes were the leading 
import items. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN DENMARK AND 
SWEDEN 


Under an agreement covering the period 
February 1949 to January 1950, Denmark 
will receive from Sweden chemical and phar- 
maceutical products valued at 10,000,000 
Danish crowns. Exports from Denmark to 
Sweden will include the following, in Danish 
crowns: Chemicals, 1,800,000; paints and 
lacquers, 1,000,000; and coal-tar dyes, dry 
colors, and mineral pigments, 1,000,000. 
(One Danish crown = $0.2085, United States 
currency.) 


EIRE’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of fertilizers rose in 1948; 
these materials are essential to rehabilita- 
tion after having been in short supply dur- 
ing several years of concentrated tillage. Im- 
ports were valued at £1,720,391 in 1948, com- 
pared with £1,023,758 in 1947, according to 
official customs statistics. 


EXPORTS, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Exports of chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts from the Bizonal Area of Germany by 
JEIA in 1948 were valued at $27,179,488, ac- 
cording to official statistics. 


FLUCTUATION OF INDUSTRY’S OUTPUT, 
FRANCE 


The production index for the French 
chemical industry rose to 128 in 1948 (1938= 
100) from 109 in 1947, according to official 
French statistics. The monthly index fluctu- 
ated considerably, rising to a high of 142 in 
April 1948 and dropping to a low of 113 in 
August. 


GREATER OUTPUT OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 
URGED, INDIA 


Indian manufacturers of superphosphates 
have been urged to make a concerted effort 
to step up production so that fertilizers will 
be available at the lowest possible price, a 
foreign chemical journal reports. Greater 
output would help to increase crops, reduce 
grain prices, and conserve valuable exchange, 
it is stated. 
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INDEX OF GREEK INDUSTRY 


The production index for the Greek chem- 
ical industry reached a postwar high of 87 
in December 1948 (1939=100), according to 
statistics of the Federation of Greek Indus- 
tries published in the foreign press. 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, ITALY 


Production of certain chemical materials 
in Italy in 1953, according to estimates of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce pub- 
lished in the foreign press, will be in metric 
tons, as follows, 1948 figures in parentheses: 
Pyrites, 1,000,000 (784,000); barytes, 120,000 
(60,000); rock salt, 800,000 (600,000); and 
crude sulfur, 250,000 (180,000). 


JAPAN’S SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan in 
January 1949, totaling 178,093 metric tons, 
was the second highest monthly output since 
the war, according to statistics of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. Peak pro- 
duction was 179,001 tons in October 1948. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of pyrites in South Africa in 
1948 totaled 39,675 short tons, reports the 
Department of Mines. The entire amount 
was used in the Union. 


U. K.’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The United Kingdom’s imports of acetic 
acid in 1948 increased substantially over 
those in 1947, according to Board of Trade 
statistics appearing in the British press. 
They totaled 225,114 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight = 112 pounds), valued at £605,154, 
whereas in 1947 they amounted to 135,274 
hundredweight, worth £329,154. 

The United Kingdom's imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in February 1949, 
valued at £2,137,000, were at approximately 
the same level as those in January (£2,130,- 
000). However, they fell below the monthly 
average in the fourth quarter of 1948, which 
was £2,249,000. 

Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and col- 
ors from the United Kingdom to British East 
Africa in 1948 almost doubled in value over 
those in 1947, the Board of Trade reports in 
_ the British press. Totals were £1,353,398 and 
£702,934, respectively. Exports to British 
West Africa also increased substantially— 
from £1,767,584 in 1947 to £2,406,686 in 1948. 

In 1948 the United Kingdom exported 220,- 
129 hundredweight of coal-tar dyes, valued 
at £7,686,127, according to Evard of Trade 
figures published by a British chemical jour- 
nal. Exports of these materials in 1947 
totaled 206,343 hundredweight, worth 
£6,622,438. 


FERTILIZER-RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
FORMED, U. K. 


A committee to organize a fertilizer-re- 
search association has been formed in the 
United Kingdom, the British press states. 
The association will operate as a project of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The committee is considering 
with the DSIR the financial and other as- 
pects of Government participation in the 
plan, it is said. 


OxALic-AciIp SUPPLIES ADEQUATE, U. K. 


Oxalic acid, which had been in short sup- 
ply in the United Kingdom since the begin- 
ning of the war, is now available in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet domestic require- 
ments, states the British press. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., has expanded pro- 
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duction of this material, and Board of Trade 
licenses will not be required for home con- 
sumers. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


IMPORTS OF SOLID FUELS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina imported 2,118,687 metric tons 
of coal and coke in 1948, almost two-thirds 
more than in 1947 but one-third below 1937 
imports. The increase is attributed to the 
resumption of deliveries from the United 
Kingdom. Imports by countries of origin 
were as follows: 


Argentine Imports of Solid Fuels, 1937, 
1947, and 1948 


[Metric tons] 


Country of origin 1937 1947 1948 


United Kingdom. 
Germany..-- 
Poland 
Belgium._----- 
Netherlands. 
United States __ 565 
Canada__.- 5, 507 51, 301 
Chile_-- . 7, 592 7,093 30, 519 
Peru seibdes 32, 055 16, 520 
South Africa__..- : 301, 023 276, 438 
Turkey-.. ; 3, 699 


639 204 867, 361 


to 
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SOLID-FUEL PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Preliminary statistics show an increase in 
Portuguese production of solid fuels from 
480,583 metric tons in 1947 to 491,536 tons 
in 1948. Peat production amounted to 2,715 
tons of the total in 1947 and 1,502 tons in 
1948; lignite, 107,721 and 103,271 tons; and 
medium- to low-grade bituminous coal, 
locally called anthracite, 370,147 and 386,- 
763 tons. 


RECORD COAL PRODUCTION, DECLINE IN 
EXPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Coal production in South Africa reached 
the record level of 26,480,458 short tons in 
1948, compared with 25,968,351 tons in 1947 
and the previous record of 26,016,807 tons 
in 1946. Exports and bunker supplies, how- 
ever, which amounted to 2,208,000 short tons 
in 1948, were approximately 1,000,000 tons 
less than in 1947 and 2,000,000 tons less than 
in 1946. 

During January and February 1949, exports 
and bunker shipments were at an annual 
rate of 1,600,000 tons, reflecting the con- 
tinuing shortage of trucks to move coal from 
the Transvaal to the coast. 


COAL DISCOVERY IN THE TRANSVAAL, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A basin of coal having seams of great thick- 
ness, some of them 70 feet in width, has 
recently been discovered in the eastern 
Transvaal, Union of South Africa, states a 
foreign mining journal. Some of the seams 
are only 25 feet from the surface. Because 
of the shallowness of the deposits, they may 
be mined on the open-cast system. Open- 
cast coal mining so far has not been prac- 
ticed in the Union of South Africa. 





A persistent shortage of locomotives 
and rolling stock in Bolivia continues to 
delay delivery of supplies necessary to 
the country’s petroleum industry. 


Construction 


New InbDustrRIES TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
MADRAS PROVINCE, INDIA 


Seven shortening factories and four new 
sugar plants capable of producing a tota) of 
1,600 long tons of sugar per day have been 
authorized by the Madras government, India 
The Madras 1949-50 budget estimate pro. 
vides $300,000 for a hydrogenation factory for 
vegetable oils now under construction, $750. 
000 for a paper mill at Rajahmundry, $180. 
000 for a ceramic factory at Gudar, and funds 
for establishment of a chemical testing and 
analytical laboratory, a large-scale coir fac- 
tory, and six industrial schools. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEEP-WATER Hargor 
ISRAEL 


Preliminary decisions on plans for the con. 
struction of a deep-water harbor to provide 
alongside berthing for full-draft merchant 
ships at Tel Aviv, Israel, and for enlargement 
of the port of Haifa are expected to be settled 
soon. A New York engineering firm executeg 
the surveys of existing port facilities anq 
presented plans for the improvements. 


DAM FOR MERSE RIVER VALLEY, ITALy 


A dam is to be built in the upper valley of 
the Merse River about 3 miles from the town 
of Brenna in Siena Province, Italy, according 
to current indications. 

Three years and 1,100,000 man-days of work 
would be required to complete the dam, 
which is to have a depth of approximately 
180 feet and a width of 390 feet. The dam 
will form a lake of 115 square miles and will 
provide flood control, regulated irrigation, 
and 40,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power per 
year. 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS PLANNED, 
ARGENTINA 


A number of hydroelectric projects are 
being planned in Argentina, and some already 
are under construction. Lack of dollar ex- 
change has been hindering the program, with 
the result that no additional power capacity 
was added in 1948. 

Power consumption increased substantially 
In 1948, rising from 1,614,000,000 kw.-hr. dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1947 to 1,754,000,000 
kw.-hr. during the same period in 1948. The 
existing power facilities were generally able 
to handle the increased consumption, al- 
though in some areas there were local short- 
ages of electric power. 


EXPANSION OF HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


The completion of nine hydroelectric 
plants now under construction in Switzer- 
land is planned during 1949. These plants 
will have a total average production capacity 
of 662,000,000 kw.-hr. Three additional 
plants, with an average annual production 
capacity of 512,000,000 kw.-hr., now under 
construction, are scheduled for completion in 
1952. At that time the estimated annual 
capacity will be approximately 12,000,000,000 
kw.-hr. as compared with the present the- 
oretical annual capacity of approximately 
11,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 

During 1948 new construction and addl- 
tions to existing plants increased the average 
annual production by some 193,000,000 kw.- 
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hr., of which 82,000,000 kw.-hr. consist of 
winter energy. The actual electric-power 
production for the electric-power year Octo- 
per 1947 through September 1948 was esti- 
mated to be about 10,300,000,000 kw.-hr. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND’S TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 


Plans have been made for additional im- 
rovements in Switzerland's telephone serv- 
ice in 1949, including a larger international 
network. 

There were 503,409 telephone subscribers 
in Switzerland at the end of 1948, compared 
with 437,195 in 1947. 

Nearly 600 new interurban telephone lines 
totaling 72,000 kilometers (44,739 miles) were 
placed in service during 1948. These instal- 
lations included a 44-percent increase in di- 
rect lines between Geneva and Zurich, the 
lines numbering 75 at the end of 1948 as 
compared with 52 on January 1, 1948. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee 
BraziL’s CROP AND EXPORTS 


Although it is too early to estimate Brazil's 
1949-50 coffee crop with accuracy, indications 
are that it will be about 18,000,000 bags. A 
crop of this size would provide some 15,000,- 
000 bags for shipment to port and about 13,- 
000,000 bags for export. 

On March 1, 1949, the quantity of coffee 
available for export was estimated at 11,- 
954,913 bags of 60 kilograms each. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil in February 
1949 amounted to 1,293,546 bags, which was 
about 86,000 bags larger than exports in Jan- 
uary 1949 but substantially less than monthly 
exports during the latter part of 1948. The 
United States ranked first as a destination 
with 838,698 bags; Belgium, second with 96,- 
648 bags; and Denmark, third with 68,736 
bags. 


Dairy Products 


CHEESE EXPORTS, DENMARK 


Cheese exports from Denmark attained a 
record volume of 18,311 metric tons in 1947 
but decreased in 1948 to 12,621 tons. This 
quantity, however, exceeded by 39 percent 
1939 exports of 9,110 tons. Approximately 
25 percent of total 1948 exports of cheese 
was shipped to the United Kingdom, as com- 
pared with about 33 percent in 1947. Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg took approximately 6 per- 
cent and Sweden about 5 percent in 1948. 
The United States purchased about 1,000 
metric tons, chiefly for the United States 
Army in Germany. In prewar years, Ger- 
many was the main export market for Danish 
cheese, but in 1948 purchased only 392 met- 
ric tons, or about one-third of the volume 
of the preceding year. 


Grains and Products 


PORTUGAL’S WHEAT SITUATION 


Wheat production in Portugal in 1948 is 
Officially estimated at 282,000 metric tons, 
compared with the official figure of 347,849 
tons in 1947, 508,013 tons in 1946, 314,641 
tons in 1945, and an average of 381,030 tons 
in the 10 years 1936-45. Although crop 
yields during the past 2 years have been well 
below the 10-year average, the area sown 
has been above the average for that period. 

In consequence of heavy wheat imports, 
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the monthly distribution of 35,000 metric 
tons of wheat for public consumption has 
been maintained. In record months, the 
consumption of wheat flour has been con- 
trolled through fixed deliveries to bakers, and 
bread has been sold freely without ration 
coupons. 

Collections of wheat from farmers during 
the period August 1, 1948, to February 1, 1949, 
totaled 156,800 metric tons of a total esti- 
mated production of 282,000 tons for 1948. 
The amount retained by farmers is much 
lower than usual, as they have no difficulty 
in obtaining bread from the bakers. 

Imports from August 1, 1948, to February 
1, 1949, totaled 173,374 metric tons, of which 
21,000 tons were flour (wheat content). 


RICE PROSPECTS IN VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has allocated 4,300,000 bolivares ($1,- 
290,000) for expansion of rice acreage in 
Venezuela in 1949. About 150 tons of Zenith 
rice seed has been imported from the United 
States. This rice, together with 70 tons pur- 
chased from local farms last year, will pro- 
vide seed for about 10,872 acres which should 
yield 8,800 metric tons of rice. 

Production of rice in 1948 is estimated at 
12,000 metric tons. As the national deficit 
of rice is given as 22,000 tons, the current 
year's campaign is expected only to halve 
the deficit, leaving a market for about 10,- 
000 metric tons. 


Meats and Products 


ImMporTS, SPAIN 


Meat imports into Spain during the first 
11 months of 1948 reached 30,900 metric 
tons valued at about $22,800,000, compared 
with 17,700 metric tons with a value of $10,- 
000,000 during the entire year 1947. By sharp 
contrast, only 1,500 metric tons were im- 
ported in 1946. The reason for the pro- 
nounced upswing is the Spanish-Argentine 
trade agreements, particularly the Franco- 
Peron Protocol of 1948, under which a sub- 
stantial line of credit was established in 
Argentina for exports of grain, meat, and 
other merchandise. It was not due to a 
weakening of domestic supplies—in fact, the 
situation improved during the period—nor 
to an increase in demand, but simply to the 
willingness of Argentina to finance ship- 
ments. 

Spain is not considered an exporter of 
meat; however, an inconsequential volume 
does move out to neighboring countries. 


Vegetables 


RecorD PoTATO YIELD, NETHERLANDS 


Production of white potatoes in the Nether- 
lands in 1948 amounted to 5,870,000 métric 
tons, the largest output in the country’s 
history and 27 percent greater than the 
1947 crop of 4,610,700 tons. Last year’s 
record crop was the result of a combination 
of high yields and increased acreage. The 
Government's drive for more potatoes was 
largely responsible for the larger acreage. 

Exports of seed potatoes in 1948 totaled 
359,466 metric tons. France was the leading 
customer, taking 122,160 tons, followed by 
Belgium and Luxembourg, 93,583 tons, and 
Germany, 83,776 tons. 

Exports of potatoes for food in 1948 
amounted to 386,899 tons. Among the coun- 
tries of destination, Germany ranked first, 
128,978 tons, then United Kingdom, 114,567 
tons, and Brazil, 53,244 tons. 

The outlook is for a reduction in potato 
acreage this season, although the Govern- 
ment is urging that production be maintained 


in sandy-soil areas. This policy is based on 
the need to increase the production of home- 
grown animal feed so as to expand dairy and 
hog production. Difficulties encountered in 
marketing last season’s crop, however, are 
expected to cause growers to curtail 1949 
plantings. 


NORTHERN IRELAND POTATO PRODUCTION 
REACHES PEAK 


Potato production in Northern Ireland in 
the 1948-49 season totaled 1,672,800 tons, an 
all-time record, compared with the previous 
record of 1,552,000 tons in 1946-47 and double 
the production in 1939, 

Northern Ireland is well known for its pro- 
duction of seed potatoes; by the end of April 
1949 it was expected that exports of seed 
from the current crop would reach 170,000 
tons, a large percentage of which would go to 
buyers in Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, Palestine, 
Spain, Portugal, and North Africa. 

In addition, about 80,000 tons of potatoes 
for human consumption were expected to be 
sent to England, Wales, and Scotland. An 
additional 100,000 tons were available for 
cross-Channel buyers who had been advised 
by the British Ministry of Food to obtain 
supplies from Ulster. 


General Products 


THE CEMENT SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government recently issued 
a decree ordering cement manufacturers to 
operate on a profit of 50 centavos per 50- 
kilogram bag of cement (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). Accordingly, prices will vary, de- 
pending on the production costs of each 
manufacturer. An Argentine portland-ce- 
ment association states that the price, f. o. b. 
factory, of one large producer will be 6.60 
pesos per bag and the consequent retail price 
in Buenos Aires, about 7.95 pesos (1 peso= 
$0.2681 U. S. currency at the preferential 
rate). 

In 1948, production amounted to 25,035,000 
bags of 50 kilograms each by 11 factories hav- 
ing an annual rated capacity of 40,000,000 
bags. It is stated that variance between ca- 
pacity and actual production is caused by 
insufficient means of transportation from 
factories to consumers, and shortages of 
fuel and electric power. , 

Approximately 32 percent of the cement 
produced in 1948 went to governmental 
agencies and public-works contractors and 
the remaining 68 percent to other consumers. 


AUSTRALIA’S PURCHASE OF BOOKS FROM 
U. S. 


Imports of United States books, periodicals, 
and other unspecified printed matter by 
Australia declined from the 1946-47 figure 
of $1,689,550 to $1,178,300 in 1947-48. The 
decline is in no way due to a slackening of 
demand for books from the United States, 
but solely to exchange restrictions. The 
amount of dollars available for the purchase 
of books from the United States in 1948-49 
is about $1,035,000. It is understood that the 
quota in 1949-50 will be the same. 


ORDERS FOR GLASSWARE To BE EXPORTED, 
AUSTRIA 


The first orders for the export of “Gablonz”’ 
glassware from Austria to the United States, 
Switzerland, and Italy have recently been 
signed, states the Austrian Information 
Agency. 

The industry is a new one in Austria, 
founded by Sudeten Germans from Czecho- 
slovakia. The first families of Gablonz glass 
workers arrived in Austria in November 1945. 
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Since that time, 1,500 such families have es- 
tablished 150 Gablonz glass works. 


PRICE CEILINGS REMOVED ON PACKAGING 
AND SHIPPING MATERIALS, BELGIUM 


Light metallic cans and packaging, barrels, 
heavy metallic packaging, and milk cans were 
removed from specific price ceilings by the 
Belgian Government and placed under the 
regime of “normal prices,”’ effective April 4, 
1949. This action was in line with the policy 
of the Government to relax price ceilings 
where market conditions so warrant. 


ENAMELWARE EXPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Exports of enamelware from Czechoslo- 
vakia are reported to have reached a value 
of 165,000,000 crowns (1 crown=US$0.0201) 
in 1948, a rise of 65 percent over the 100,- 
000,000 crowns attained in 1947. An Official 
Czechoslovakian news release states that 
shipments were made to 96 countries, includ- 
ing the following main destinations: The 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Turkey, Malaya, France, 
Colombia, British West Indies, Saudi Arabia, 
Netherlands, Venezuela, Bolivia, Portugal, 
and Ceylon. Exports include special-purpose 
articles, tailored to the demand of individual 
markets, as well as staple items such as cook- 
ing pans, washstands, wash basins, boilers, 
pots, and mugs. 

Czechoslovakia leads all European coun- 
tries in the manufacture of enamelware, 
states the release. The 11 manufacturers in 
that country have been amalgamated into 
the United Enamelworks National Corpora- 
tion; exports are handled by another firm 
in Prague. 


PRESS BUTTONS FOR EXPORT, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Press buttons for clothing are offered for 
export in Czechoslovakia, states the Czecho- 
slovak press. The main feature is a spring 
system which insures that every button will 
hold well when closed, even under rather 
strong tension. The edge of the button 
is bent inward and planed, which makes it 
impossible for the material of a garment to 
catch on the button. The buttons are made 
in nine sizes, from the tiniest to the largest 
for heavy duty, in black or white, and in 
luxury or plain finish. 


Zip FASTENERS FOR EXPORT, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A leading producer in Czechoslovakia fea- 
tures zip fasteners which are self-closing at 
any point without the slide having to be 
pressed down to lock it. One variety is made 
of aluminum, colored by electrolytic process 
in a wide range of colors. These fasteners 
are being offered for export. 


HANDICRAFT EXportTs, ITALY 


Exports of Italian handicraft goods in the 
first 11 months of 1948 were valued at 
$24,682,000 compared with $9,642,000 in the 
entire year 1947 and $4,808,000 in 1938. The 
leading export items in 1948 were ceramics; 
marble and alabaster work; glasswork; silk 
and rayon embroidered articles; and wood 
furniture. Other items were woodwork; 
leather manufactures; straw hats; articles of 
amber, ivory, coral, and tortoise shell; rugs; 
and laces. 

It is estimated that 1949 exports will aver- 
age 20 to 25 percent more than those of 1948. 
Exports of straw articles, leather manufac- 
tures except shoes, and manufactures are 
expected to double. A considerable increase 
is expected in exports of ceramics, as a result 
of the greater availability of raw materials, 
the reconstruction of some plants destroyed 
in the war, and the consequent decrease in 
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prices. Fashion articles in general, embroi- 
deries, and laces are expected to increase by 
about 10 percent. On the other hand, it is 
improbable that exports of tortoise-shell 
articles, or coral, marble, and alabaster work 
will increase. 

The Italian handicraft industry employs 
1,500,000 workers, one-twelfth of the 18,000,- 
000 active working population of Italy. It is 
considered to be a large potential source of 
much-needed foreign exchange. The short- 
ages of raw materials and equipment, as well 
as of skilled workers, have been the greatest 
handicaps to the reestablishment of this 
industry in Italy. Steps taken by the Gov- 
ernments of Italy and the United States 
through nonprofit organizations in the two 
countries to furnish assistance to the artisans 
are described in an article in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, December 27, 1948, entitled 
“Handicrafts as a Factor in Promotion of 
Italy’s Exports.” 


MANUFACTURE OF GEOGRAPHIC GLOBES. 
DENMARK 


A firm in Glostrup, Denmark, after several 
years of experimentation, has begun the 
manufacture of a new type of terrestrial 
globe. The globe is pressed from papier 
maché and passes through several technical 
processes before completion. The finished 
product is unaffected by temperature or 
changes in humidity. 

The map has been edited by a well-known 
Danish geographer and has been printed by 
the Royal Geodetic Institute. 

This is reported to be the first successful 
attempt to manufacture globes in Scandi- 
navia. The manufacturer expects to supply 
the large local demand and enter the export 
trade. Special globes designed for export 
will be printed in English and Spanish. 


CHINAWARE AND GLASSWARE EXPORTS, 
BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Chinaware and glassware, with exports 
valued at $7,600,000, ranked second in com- 
modities exported from Bavaria, Germany, 
during 1948. Exports during 1947 had a 
value of $3,100,000. The largest increase in 
exports was recorded by the chinaware in- 
dustry—from $3,000,000 in 1947 to $6,800,000 
in 1948. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, MADRAS, INDIA 


The Government of India has provisionally 
agreed to the establishment in India of a 
number of factories by British concerns for 
the production of consumer and other goods. 
Permission is understood to have been grant- 
ed to set up a bicycle factory in Madras with 
a capacity of 100,000 bicycles a year. 


ANTIQUE EXportTs, ITALY 


In 1948 Italy exported to the United States 
antiques valued at $1,664,900, of which 
$1,300,000 worth were exported from the Flor- 
ence consular district. This constituted ap- 
proximately 13 percent of the 1948 exports of 
all commodities to the United States from the 
Florence consular district. 


WATCH AND CLOCK PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese watch and clock industry 
showed a substantial gain in production 
during 1948. A total of 574,759 watches was 
produced, 75 percent more than in 1947. The 
industry also produced 1,831,542 clocks, a 
gain of 47 percent. 


CONTAINERS FOR EDIBLE OILS, PERU 


All Peruvian firms authorized to distribute 
and sell edible oils in containers must, ac- 
cording to ministerial resolution No. 0157 is- 
sued by the Ministry of Agriculture, and ef- 


fective June 1, 1949, use solely the followin, 
standard containers: Glass bottles of 1s, cant 
half-, and one-fourth-liter capacity, ang ting 
of 800-, 400-, and 250-gram capacity, 

Although not included in the resolution 
the section of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
charged with the distribution of oils has 
stated that the above requirement Applies to 
edible oils packed in Peru, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin, and does not affect 
edible oils imported in their origina) con. 
tainers. 


EXxPorTS OF SWISS WATCHES To U. §. 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch moye. 
ments to the United States in March 1949 
totaled 605,630 units, compared with 583 g49 
units in February 1949 and 622,400 units in 
March 1948. 


RECORD YEAR FOR PORTLAND CEMENT, U.K 


Portland-cement manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom produced 8,522,000 long tong 
in 1948, which exceeded the previous record 
of 8,212,000 tons made in 1939 by 3.8 percent. 
This is considered quite a feat in view of the 
fact that some obsolete plants were closed 
down and others were being reconditioned 
during 1948 in an effort to keep the industry 
abreast of the times. It is anticipated that 
this modernization program will cause pro- 
duction in 1949 to reach 9,000,000 tons 

Total shipments to domestic and export 
markets also were a record, 3.6 percent higher 
than in 1939 and 22.5 percent higher than in 
1947. Domestic deliveries, including the im. 
port of 53,377 tons from Germany, amounted 
to 6,908,000 tons 

The industry also did its share in the ex. 
port drive by shipping 1,628,000 tons. The 
value of these exports, including freight, 
was approximately £11,500,000. A further 
£500,000 was earned from shipments of white 
and colored cements. The 1949 export target 
is 2,000,000 tons. 


PENCILS FOR DOMESTIC Usg, 
U.K 
Utility production accounted for 100 per- 


cent of the supply of pencils allotted for do- 
mestic consumption in the United Kingdom. 


“UTILITY” 


Price is controlled to keep the products 
within the purchasing level of the con- 
sumer, and no purchase tax is applied. As 


a consequence of these factors, the demand 
for utility pencils is very large. 


U. S. Exports OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


United States exports of office equipment 
in February 1949 were valued at $6,100,000, 
compared with $7,200,000 in January 1949, 
a decrease of 15.3 percent. The decrease in 
February 1949 was 30.3 percent from the 
$8,900,000 exported in February 1948 

Exchange and import restrictions enforced 
in many foreign countries continue to make 
their influence felt on United States exports 
of office equipment. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina exported 165,408 metric tons of 
quebracho extract in 1948, compared with 
242,002 in 1947. Of the 1948 total, the United 
States and Canada received 80,057 tons; the 
United Kingdom, 12,129; France, 10,643, and 
smaller amounts went to other countries. 
From January 1 to February 28, 1949, Ar- 
gentina exported 13,843 tons of extract. 
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sd States and Canada were 
ee ia poneere with 5,244 tons, followed 
the ne United Kingdom and Poland, with 
500 tons and 1,000 tons, respectively. 
smaller amounts went to 22 other countries. 


FoREIGN TRADE, THE NETHERLANDS 


3 leather goods and 
orts and exports of 
agak the Netherlands in 1948 are shown 
on the accompanying table: 


Imports and Exports of Leather Goods and 
, Shoes in 1948—Netherlands 
{In pairs, unless otherwise specified } 


Im- Ex 


ports 


Commodity 


Ordinary workshoes, unlined, and 
ordinary boots of cattle or horse 
leather, in natur il color or treated : i 
with shoe polish 3, 448 43. 856 
Slippers and house shoes sical we 
Textile 77.68 47 228 
Other material. 6, 900 2. 672 
Other leather footwear w ith leather or = 
rubber soles 160, 1 146, 363 
Footwear m ide of textiles or veget ub le 
materials, not otherwise specified, Sot . | 
with leather or rubber soles 115, 279 4, 031 
Leather gloves 351, 000 Is, RIE 


Luggage and related articles (metric 

tons) 11 
Women’s handbags (items 16, 038 
Leather wearing apparel (metric tons a 
Other leather goods (metric tons 17 { 


n. a Not available. 


Source: Monthly import, export, and transit statistics 
of the Netherlands, published by Centr il Bureau of 
Statistics, The Hague. 


FooTWwEAR OvutTpuT, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of footwear in the Union of 
South Africa in 1948, in pairs, with figures 
showing increases over the 1947 totals in 
parentheses, was as follows: Men's and boys’ 
boots and shoes, 4,032,310 (538,341); women's 
and girls’ boots and shoes, 4,253,440 (729,946) ; 
children’s, 1,114,815 (72,692); infants’ hard 
and soft soles, 515,188 (114,423); slippers, 
leather upper, 469,236 (90,430); slippers, fab- 
ric upper, 1,378,099 (604,182); and vulcan- 
ized canvas with rubber soles, 1,273,799 (14,- 
798). 


Livestock 


IMPORTS, SPAIN 


In the first 11 months of 1948, Spain im- 
ported 3,451 head of livestock, valued at the 
equivalent of $2,100,000 compared with 6,825 
head with a value of $2,700,000 during the 
calendar year 1947. Numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses declined, largely because 
of the shortage of foreign exchange. The 
demand for draft power continued strong, 
and to satisfy the most pressing needs, 1,000 
mules were imported from the United States. 
The majority were distributed to wheat farm- 
ers, but many went to mines, the army, and 
other activities. Although Argentina was 
the principal source of livestock, the Nether- 
lands and the United States also were im- 
portant. 

Spain is not an exporter of livestock to any 


extent, although there is a small border 
movement with Andorra and_ southern 
France. 





A wood-chemical institute is being es- 
tablished in Graz, Styria (British Zone), 
Austria, says a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Work is scheduled to begin in the 
Spring of 1949. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


EXporTs, COSTA RICA 


The value of lumber and logs exported 
from Costa Rica in 1948 showed a sharp de- 
cline in comparison with the 1947 exports. 
In 1948, lumber and log shipments had 
dropped to sixth place in value ($562,712) 
and amounted to only 1.8 percent of total 
exports. In 1947 these commodities held 
fifth place ($1,256,166) and amounted to 5.1 
percent of all exports. 

In quantity, however, Costa Rican lumber 
and log exports showed a 40-percent increase 
in 1948 over 1947. The large increase in the 
proportion of cativo, a low-priced wood, ex- 
ports and a decline in shipments of cedro 
macho, a higher-priced wood, were largely 
responsible for the gross value decline. 

In 1948, total log and lumber exports 
amounted to 27,688 metric tons (1 metric 
ton = 2,204.6 pounds), of which nearly 50 per- 
cent (14,033 tons) was cativo, compared with 
1947 total shipments of 19,948 tons of which 
1,219 tons were cativo. Cedro macho ship- 
ments in 1948 amounted to 5,523 tons, valued 
at $175,246; in 1947, exports of this wood 
amounted to 12,795 tons, valued at $698,747. 
According to official Costa Rican figures, the 
value of cativo exported in 1948 was approx- 
imately $10 per metric ton, compared with 
$90 per metric ton in 1947. 

Conflicting reports have been received con- 
cerning the use of cativo as a plywood ma- 
terial. Preliminary experimentation with 
the wood in the United States early in 1948 
indicated it was unsuitable; however, tests 
in the latter part of the year showed it could 
be satisfactorily used for plywood, which re- 
sulted in a marked increase in exports. 

Revolutionary activity both in the spring 
and in December hampered logging opera- 
tions in many areas. In December, one of 
the larger companies planning operations 
in northern Costa Rica had most of its equip- 
ment and supplies destroyed by invading 
forces. 


Machinery, 
Agricultu ral 


DENMARK'S POSITION AS U. S. MARKET 


United States agricultural machinery, 
tractors, and insecticide-spraying machines 
came into wide use in Denmark before World 
War II and the imposition of rigid import 
controls. Except for this type of equipment 
and certain types of plant machinery and 
automotive products, however, Denmark has 
not been an important buyer in the United 
States market 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


FRENCH EXportTs 


Exports of textile machinery from the 
Strasbourg Consular District in France 
amounted to $441,518 during 1948, compared 
with $160,839 during 1947. Most of the 
equipment consisted of worsted combing and 
spinning machinery and spare parts. The 
major portion of these machines was shipped 
to the United States for use in the New Eng- 
land mills. 


SETE, FRANCE, IMPROVES HARBOR 


To provide equipment for its petroleum 
harbor, the Chamber of Commerce at '|Sete, 
France, has been authorized to contract a 
loan amounting to 8,000,000 francs by Decree 


of February 14, 1949. (1 franc—US$0.0047, 
official.) 


Group From Saar (GERMANY) 
WILL Visit U. S. 


Self-loading continuous mining machinery 
will be of particular interest to a group of 
engineers of the Regie des Mines de la Sarre, 
(a French Government-controlled organiza- 
tion in the French-occupied zone of Germany 
which administers the Saar Coal Mines) lo- 
cated at Saarbruck (Saar) Germany, who 
expect to visit the United States late in May 
to study United States coal-mining methods 
and equipment for its possible application 
to exploitation of the Saar Coal Mines. Pur- 
chases of mining equipment (drilling and 
loading machinery, coal cutters, and similar 
items), valued at some $5,000,000 were nego- 
tiated in 1946, when a similar group visited 
the United States. 


MINES 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS, BOMBAY, INDIA 


The Bombay harbor is to have the most 
modern type of closed “bow-well” drag suc- 
tion dredger weighing about 2,000 tons, a 
100-ton floating crane, and an up-to-date 
life-saving boat, costing in all about 7,000,000 
rupees (US$2,111,900), according to the Bom- 
bay press. Orders for the dredger will be 
placed shortly in the United Kingdom or the 
United States by the Bombay Port Trust au- 
thorities. Plans to acquire a 100-ton floating 
crane also are reported under way. The 
crane, which will be utilized for lifting heavy 
cargo in midstream, is expected to arrive in 
Bombay from the United Kingdom toward 
the end of 1949. 


TURKISH MARKET FOR MECHANICAL Toor 
AND MINING EQUIPMENT 


Fine mechanical tools have limited sales 
prospects at present in Turkey, according to 
Dr. von Maltzan, head of the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Bizonal Economic Adminis- 
tration (Germany), who visited Turkey in 
September of last year to study its economy. 
Most fine mechanical tools are described 
as luxury items because of the difficult for- 
eign-exchange position of Turkey. 

The market for mining equipment both 
for underground and surface workings in 
Turkey is valued at approximately $30,000,- 
000, according to Dr. von Maltzan. Both pub- 
lic and private consumers are desirous of 
obtaining these types of equipment, and 
it has been proposed that it be procured 
under priority arrangements. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Dru os 


LEASE ON CINCHONA PLANTATION 
TERMINATED, GUATEMALA 


The Guatemala office of the United States 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has an- 
nounced termination of the lease of Finca 
El Porvenir on a cinchona plantation, which 
had been rented in 1943 for 30 years. Agen- 
cies of the United States Government cper- 
ated this plantation from 1943 to 1948 for the 
extraction of quinine and production of 
cinchona planting stock for distribution 
within Guatemala. The announcement 
stated that 50,000 units of 2-year-old plant- 
ing stock were available at the plantation. 





ANIMAL DISEASES, BELGIUM 


Foot-and-mouth disease is said to be de- 
clining in Belgium. On March 15, 1949, a 
total of 3,205 animals (cattle, sheep, goats, 
and hogs) were reported to be infected. 
Other diseases that were reported are mange 
of equines, enteritis of swine, anthrax, tuber- 
culosis, and contagious abortion of cattle. 

One veterinary authority reports that con- 
tagious abortion affects 90,000 cows annually 
and causés a loss of 100,000,000 liters of milk 
valued at 400,000,000 francs (about 
US$9,120,000) . 


Exports To U. S. From SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs and 
medicinals from Shanghai, China, to the 
United States during the first quarter of 
1949 consisted of the following items: Tea 
waste, 18,000 pounds, valued at $1,040; rhu- 
barb, 8,960 pounds, $3,882; menthol, 49,800 
pounds, $339,020; “Chinese”? medicines, 2,103 
pounds, $1,506. 


VETERINARY SITUATION, INDIA 


The sheep and goat industry is the main- 
stay of a large number of people in India, 
even though cattle and buffalo outnumber 
the sheep and goat population. (For each 
cow or buffalo slaughtered, approximately 
11 sheep or goats are slaughtered). A large 
part of the human population is vegetarian; 
some Hindus do eat mutton and goat meat, 
however, but none are supposed to eat beef. 

An official of the Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Institute reports that the diseases 
among sheep and goats are so numerous that 
little progress can be made in raising these 
animals until some control and prevention 
system is worked out. All livestock is said 
to suffer from indiscriminate breeding, lack 
of proper diet, and inadequate veterinary 
services. 

There are at present five veterinary col- 
leges in India, located at Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Patna, and Jubbulpore. However, 
the number of students graduated annually 
is inadequate for India’s (pre-partitioned) 
animal population of 241,595,000 cattle, buf- 
faloes, sheep, and goats. 


PRODUCTION OF ERGOT, MADRAS, INDIA 


Since 1943, when the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government of Madras, India, 
first inaugurated a plan for increased pro- 
duction of ergot, 5,745 pounds have been 
collected. Because of restrictions on im- 
ports of drugs, the Agricultural Department 
extended the plan for 3 more years after 
April 1949. 

Small growers in the Nilgiris, the area se- 
lected for carrying out the plan, are en- 
couraged to collect the substance, $3.23 being 
paid for 1 pound of dry ergot. Free cultures 
are provided for the propagation of the 
fungus. 

The Director of Agriculture in Madras 
stated that in 1944-45 the alkaloid content 
of locally produced ergot was slightly more 
than 0.20 percent, while the British Phar- 
macopoeia standard reportedly is 0.19 per- 
cent. In 1948, however, the alkaloid con- 
tent of ergot produced in the Nilgiris was 
0.39 percent, and currently, as a result of 
careful research by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the alkaloid content has risen to nearly 
0.45 percent under controlled conditions. 





Imports of machinery into Malaya 
were valued at S$11,597,414 (US$5,460,- 
063) in the third quarter of 1948. The 
value of machinery imported from the 
United States during the period was 
$$3,092,184 (US$1,455,800). 
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Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


CUBAN MARKET 


Box-office receipts during January 1949 for 
the 27 films released that month in theaters 
of Habana, Cuba, totaled $232,743, compared 
with $219,082 for the 30 films exhibited in 
December 1948. Of the January releases, 1 
was produced in Cuba, 4 in Mexico, and the 
remaining 22 in the United States. The 22 
United States films earned $208,206 or 89.5 
percent of the gross box-office receipts for 
January; Mexican films earned $13,772; and 
the one Cuban film, $10,765. 

The biggest box-office attraction during 
January was a United States feature film 
exhibited for one week in the Riviera, Astral, 
Tosca, Avenida, Santa Catalina, and Record 
theaters with gross receipts of $20,363. In 
second place was another United States film 
distributed in a circuit of five theaters, the 
Fausto, Trianon, Infanta, Metropolitan, and 
Alameda theaters, which earned $16,206 
during a 1-week run. 


INCREASED TAX IN CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR, INDIA 


The Provincial Legislature of the Central 
Provinces and Berar in India recently enacted 
an Entertainment Duty Bill which “sought 
to rationalize the rate of duty and was be- 
sides an anti-inflationary measure.” Effec- 
tive April 1, 1949, the tax in these provinces 
will be as follows: Tickets of 2 annas or less 
are exempt; tickets from 2 to 4 annas are 
taxed 1 anna; tickets between 4 annas and 4 
rupees 8 annas will be taxed 50 percent of the 
admission price; tax on tickets from 4 rupees 
8 annas to 5 rupees will be 2 rupees 6 annas; 
and where the price of admission exceeds 5 
rupees, an additional 6 annas will be 
levied on every rupee in excess of the first 5 
rupees admission price. (One rupee= about 
US$0.30; there are 16 annas in a rupee. 

It was announced in Nagpur on April 1 that 
motion-picture theaters throughout’ the 
province were closing down for one week as 
a protest against the increased tax. Op- 
ponents of the bill insist that the new tax 
was a Government attempt to close down 
another source of pleasure for the people 
Distributors in Bombay complained that the 
tax in the Central Provinces is by far the 
highest in the world. With the new taxes 
the Government is obtaining one-third of 
the revenue from pictures, the other two- 
thirds being divided about equally between 
the operator of the theater and the dis- 
tributor. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


No final payments arrangements have yet 
been made to allow the distribution of Ger- 
man films in the Netherlands. A spokesman 
for the Nederlandsche Bioscoop Bond (Neth- 
erlands Motion-Picture Association) has 
stated that he expects such arrangements to 
be completed in May or June. From the cen- 
sorship statistics it will be noted that Ger- 
man pictures are now in the Netherlands 
and as soon as payments can be arranged 
they will be shown. Payments arrangements 
have been completed for Austrian films, and 
a few pictures from that country have been 
exhibited. 

The Bioscoop Bond has been active in its 
program to obtain general amusement-tax 
reductions throughout the country. At pres- 
ent amusement taxes are generally set at 35 
percent of the admission rate. The Bond 
believes this rate is so high as to be detri- 
mental to the business of its members, and 


that a reduction would stimulate attendance 
It is reported that attendance in large towns 
during December was about 25 percent below 
the same period of 1947 and that in the 
smaller towns the drop was often as great as 
50 percent. January 1949 was even Worse 
with a reported drop of 20 percent from the 
December figures. 

During the months of January ang Feb. 
ruary 1949, a total of 98 feature films Were 
presented for censorship in the Netherlands— 
76 from the United States, 7 from the Uniteq 
Kingdom, 4 from Germany, 2 from Austria 
5 from France, and 1 each from Italy, Czecho. 
slovakia, Spain, and Switzerland. Six Unite 
States feature films were rejected during the 
2 months. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During March 1949, the Swedish motion. 
picture censors passed 27 feature films, of 
which 18 were “children prohibited” and 9 
were “children permitted”. No feature films 
were rejected during the month. Of the 9 
films approved for exhibition to children, s 
were United States productions, 2 were Brit. 
ish, and 1 each came from Italy, Germany 
and Russia. Six of the films approved for 
adults only were from the United States; 3 
each from the United Kingdom and Ger. 
many; 1 each from Italy, Portugal, and 
Poland; and 3 from Sweden 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. 
and Resins 


EXPANSION IN OUTPUT OF RESIN PRODUCTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Poly-Resin Products, Ltd., East London, 
Cape Province, South Africa, is developing 
rapidly, says a foreign chemical publication. 
Construction now under way will provide 
additional plant facilities for the manufac- 
ture of products for the leather industry and 
for alkyl and other resins for paints. Since 
September 1948 the company has been sup- 
plying resins to paint manufacturers, as well 
as wood adhesives and insulation and im- 
pregnating materials. Efforts are being made 
to exploit more fully domestic raw materials 
and to broaden the field of usefulness of vari- 
ous Chemicals made by the firm 


U. K.’s IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE 


The United Kingdom's imports of turpen- 
tine dropped sharply in 1948 from those in 
1947, according to Board of Trade statistics 
published in the British press. They totaled 
83,632 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds), valued at £239,644, whereas in 
1947 they amounted to 132,139 hundred- 
weight, worth £564,292 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BOLIVIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of nonferrous metals from Bolivia 
were greater in 1948 than in 1947, with the 
exception of bismuth, gold, and wolfram. AS 
shown in the accompanying table, very sub- 
stantial increases occurred in shipments of 
lead and zinc. For the most part, the in- 
creased shipments resulted from the favor- 
able prices prevailing during 1948. The rela- 
tively high tin price stimulated production in 
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CuBAN FRODUCTION OF CHROMITE AND 
MANGANESE 


Refractory chromite output in Cuba dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to 109,612 long tons, com- 
pared with 150,354 tons in 1947 and 167,254 
tons in 1946. The decrease in production 
during recent years is evidently due to a 
decline in known reserves of exportable ore, 
curtailed demand for Cuban grades, and 
availability of chromite from other sources at 
lower prices 

Heavy rains and pumping difficulties kept 
metallurgical chromite production down in 
1948. Output amounted to 5,170 long tons, 
compared with 6,340 in 1947 and 4,342 tons in 
1946. An electric pumping system has been 
installed in the Only mine in operation, and 
1949 production is expected to increase 
slightly. 

Metallurgical manganese ore mining also 
declined in 1948, production amounting to 
23,531 long tons, compared with 43,144 in 
1947 and 35,054 in 1946. Persistent water 
problems in Cuba's principal manganese 
mine were responsible for the poor results. 
Purchase offers and prices increased during 
the last months of 1948, and as a result a 
number of inactive mines have been 
reopened. Although lack of suitable roads 
in the manganese districts of Oriente Prov- 
ince is one of the chief hindrances to greater 
production, 1949 output is expected to more 
than double that of the previous year. 

Chemical manganese production amounted 
to 4,382 long tons in 1948, compared with 4,- 
766 and 5,521 in 1947 and 1946, respectively, 
and 250 long tons in 1945 when mining of 
this grade of ore was first begun. Output is 
meeting the limited demand for this ore, and 
1949 production is expected to continue at a 
rate of about 5,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF BAUXITE, 
INDONESIA 


During 1948 production of bauxite began 
on a significant scale for the first time since 
the war in the Bintan mines, which now ac- 
count for the entire Indonesian output. Pro- 
duction amounted to 430,986 long tons, with 
an alumina content of 54 to 55 percent. 
Since actual postwar production did not 
begin until October 1947, a valid compari- 
son between 1947 and 1948 cannot be made. 
The 1948 output, however, was considerably 
higher than the prewar peak of 270,870 long 
tons produced in 1940. 

Exports during 1948 totaled 443,125 long 
tons, of which 336,907 long tons were shipped 
to the United States, a small quantity to 
Formosa, and most of the remainder to 
Japan, 

Modern machinery, most of it imported 
from the United States during 1947, was used 
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to recover the bauxite, and it was conveyed 
by mechanized equipment to two dockside 
storage bunkers. These bunkers have capaci- 
ties of approximately 9,000 and 10,000 tons 
each. 

The capacity of the Bintan operations is 
placed at 50,000 tons per month, but produc- 
tion is limited by loading facilities and by 
the availability of ships for taking the bauxite 
away. There is but one loading jetty and 
turn-around time for a ship is 36 hours. 
Therefore, ships have to call at spaced inter- 
vals. Irregular ship arrivals at times have 
resulted in sudden strains on production and 
loading facilities, followed by periods of cur- 
tailed production because of filled storage 
bunkers and lack of ships. 


SOUTH KOREAN TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 


Tungsten production in South Korea has 
shown a marked increase during the past 2 
years, rising from 313 metric tons of concen- 
trates (60 percent WO3 equivalent) in 1946 
to 1,569 tons in 1948. 

Production of tungsten concentrates (60 
percent WO3 equivalent) for the entire coun- 
try reached a peak of 8,402 tons in 1944. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SOUTH AFRICA 


Chrome-ore production in South Africa 
was almost 25 percent higher in 1948 than 
in the preceding year, reaching a total of 
505,018 short tons, compared with the 1947 
output of 411,268 tons. There was little 
change in the quantity exported, despite 
higher export prices. Exports in 1948 were 
332,884 tons valued at SA£826,540 (1 SA£ 
equals US$4.0075), compared with 326,533 
tons valued at SA£757,389 exported in 1947. 
Local sales increased approximately 50 per- 
cent in 1948 and reached 19,600 short tons. 

The output of manganese in South Africa 
during 1948 was somewhat lower than in the 
preceding year. Only 304,723 short tons were 
produced, compared with a production of 
317,702 tons in 1947. The volume of man- 
ganese exports was also lower than in 1947, 
but the value was somewhat higher because 
of increased prices. Exports during 1948 
amounted to 356,444 tons with a value of 
SA£862,293, compared with 372,486 tons in 
1947 valued at SA£831,176. 

South African production of blister and 
refined copper in 1948 was approximately the 
same as in the preceding year, amounting to 
31,960 short tons compared with 31,996 tons 
in 1947. Exports were somewhat lower in 
1948, despite an increase in the export price 
from £90 per short ton in 1947 to £110 per 
ton in 1948. Only 25,880 tons, valued at 
SA£2,871, 131 were exported during the year, 
compared with 32,318 tons valued at 
SA£2,913,691 in 1947. Exports of copper 
matte during 1947 were 1,087 tons valued at 
SA£31,918. There were no exports of copper 
matte in 1947. The output of copper-gold 
concentrates was slightly lower in 1948, 
amounting to 489 tons compared with 560 
tons in 1947. Exports of copper-gold con- 
centrates were 489 tons in 1948 and 549 tons 
in 1947, valued at SA£19,716 and SA£22,270 
respectively. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE AND MAGNESITE PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 


Mining of all minerals in Austria increased 
during 1948, and generally speaking, reached 
the 1937 production level. The output of 
magnesite, the only mineral except graphite 
that Austria exports in considerable quanti- 


ties, was more than 400,000 metric tons, 
about double the 1937 production. During 
the year approximately 69,514 metric tons of 
magnesite were exported. 

Austria is one of the world’s largest sources 
of high grade graphite. Production, which 
averaged around 20,000 metric tons yearly 
from 1929 to 1944, dropped to 246 tons in 
1946 because of low domestic consumption 
and the cessation of foreign trade. During 
1948, however, production was stimulated by 
greater domestic requirements and by in- 
creased export demand resulting from vari- 
ous trade agreements. Preliminary figures 
indicate that during 1948 about 11,500 tons 
of graphite were mined. It is estimated that 
annual graphite production could be raised 
to from 20,000 to 25,000 tons by the three 
main plants now in operation, if additional 
markets can be found. 


GRAPHITE EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of graphite from Madagascar dur- 
ing 1948 were slightly lower than in 1947, 
totaling 8,438 metric tons, compared with 
8,716 tons exported in the preceding year. 
Graphite-powder exports increased slightly 
but exports of flakes declined. As shown in 
the accompanying table, shipments to the 
United Kingdom and France declined from 
1947 levels. In contrast, exports to the 
United States were more than three times 
the 1947 rate. 

Monthly production for the first quarter 
of 1949 was estimated to be 1,040 metric tons, 
substantially in excess of the monthly out- 
put of 625 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1948. Approximately 70 to 75 per- 
cent of the 1,040 tons is estimated to be 
flakes, and the remainder, powder. 

Trade agreements signed in Paris provide 
for the shipment of 150 tons of Madagascar 
graphite into Poland, 25 tons into Hungary, 
and $50,000 worth into Trizonal Germany 
during 1949. There were no exports of graph- 
ite to these countries during the past 2 
years. 


Graphite Exports, Madagascar 
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Office Equipment 


and Supplies 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT, DENMARK 


Office equipment from the United States 
is seen in many Danish Government offices, 
banks, institutions, and private business 
firms. However, most of these machines 
were imported prior to the war and before 
import controls became so rigid. 

Denmark now is not a heavy buyer of 
United States office equipment, because of 
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the acute shortage of dollar exchange, close 
proximity of the Danish market to other 
sources of supply, and self-sufficiency in 
the manufacture of a number of office- 
equipment items. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPORTS, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Exports of paints, varnishes, lacquers, pig- 
ments, and related products from the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany by JEIA in 1948 were 
valued at $983,602, according to official 
statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF OCHERS, SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s production of ochers in 
1948 totaled 5,157 short tons, according to 
statistics of the Department of Mines. Ex- 
ports of these materials amounted to 4,682 
tons, valued at SA£30,719. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


BOLivia’s IMPORTS AND SUPPLIES 


During the first half of 1948, Bolivia im- 
ported 1,363 short tons of paper, of which 
1,036 tons were supplied by the United 
States. Import requirements for 1949 are 
estimated at about 4,840 short tons, includ- 
ing 2,500 tons of newsprint. The United 
States and Canada generally supply practi- 
cally the entire quantity of newsprint used. 

Strawboard is produced locally, but all 
other paper and paperboard used in Bolivia 
are imported—newsprint and book paper 
making up the bulk of imports. 

Supplies of paper generally showed con- 
siderable improvement during 1948, and 
there were no significant shortages of any 
types. 

Allotments have been made by the Central 
Bank of Bolivia of US$200,000 for imports of 
newsprint during 1949 and US$400,000 for 
other papers for printing shops. The recent 
installation of modern book-printing equip- 
ment in one of Bolivia's more important 
printing shops, located in La Paz, may be 
expected to increase the requirements for 
book paper. Additional allotments of for- 
eign exchange will be allowed to importers, 
according to their paid-in capital, for im- 
ports of paper for sale in local stores. 


DEVELOPMENTS, BRAZIL 


Production of both pulp and paper in 
Brazil during 1948 showed a substantial in- 
crease over 1947, but imports were down, due 
in part to strict import licensing. 

Production of chemical pulp increased to 
about 36,500 metric tons in 1948, from about 
20,000 tons in 1947, and mechanical pulp to 
around 85,000 tons from approximately 60,- 
000 tons. Total paper production is estimated 
to have been close to 180,000 tons, compared 
with the 1947 output of 170,750 tons; and 
paperboard, at least 35,000 tons, compared 
with around 25,000 tons in 1947. 

In the first 10 months of 1948, Brazil im- 
ported only 35,802 tons of wood pulp and 
52,316 tons of paper and paperboard, a sub- 
stantial decrease from 1947 when the yearly 
imports totaled 97,377 tons of pulp and 81,- 
414 tons of paper and paperboard. Sweden 
was the principal supplier of pulp, followed 
by Finland, Canada, Norway, and the United 
States, in that order, the United States sup- 
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plying only 1,166 tons. Canada, Finland, 
Sweden, and the United States, in that order, 
were the principal suppliers of paper and 
paperboard, the United States supplying 
5,405 tons or 10.3 percent of the total, ac- 
cording to Brazilian statistics. 

The year brought the development of a 
buyers’ market and a drop in prices for both 
imported and domestically produced pulp 
and paper items, but some recovery was noted 
towards the close of the year. Consumption 
of paper, while still not high, has been in- 
creasing, and, with industrial and educa- 
tional campaigns underway, may be expected 
to continue to increase. Commercial print- 
ing and lithography, advertising, food pack- 
aging, and printing and publishing are using 
increasing quantities of paper. 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION, FRANCE 


Production of newsprint in France during 
1948 amounted to 253,000 metric tons (1 
metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds), compared with 
184,000 tons in 1947. Stocks on hand at the 
end of 1948 totaled 10,423 tons, compared 
with 9,700 tons in 1947. Little change in ca- 
pacity or output is expected in 1949. How- 
ever, a slight increase in sulphite pulp con- 
tent is expected to result in a thinner, 
stronger paper. 

Stocks of pulp and pulpwood will be suffi- 
cient during 1949 to supply current demands 
for newsprint, inasmuch as a trade agree- 
ment signed between France and Sweden 
provides mainly for considerable exports of 
wood pulp to France. France will import 
140,000 tons of chemical pulp from Sweden 
during 1949, nearly double the amount im- 
ported in 1948. The agreement also calls for 
French imports of 4,000 tons of Swedish 
newsprint annually for the duration of the 
agreement. Although the French were re- 
luctant to include this item, which they con- 
sidered unnecessary, they were obliged to 
acquiesce in order to obtain urgently needed 
products such as 25,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp, 62,000 tons of rayon pulp, and 11,000 
tons of kraft pulp. Shipments of pulpwood 
from Germany will be reduced to between 
1,000,000 and 1,200,000 steres (1 stere=ap- 
proximately 35.3 cubic feet), from approxi- 
mately 1,900,000 steres in 1948. 

Prices of newsprint doubled between 
December 1947 and December 1948, rising 
from 19,220 francs (1 franc=approximately 
US$0.0084, in December 1947, and approxi- 
mately US$0.0038 in December 1948) to 
39,120 francs per metric ton, or an amount 
proportionate to the decline in dollar value 
of the franc. Early in 1949, prices showed a 
slight decrease, and by early March were 
quoted at about 4 percent less than those of 
December 1948. 

In 1948, France imported 20,000 tons of 
newsprint (39,233 tons in 1947). Finland 
supplied one-half, and Norway and Sweden 
one-quarter each. Exports also totaled 
20,000 tons (approximately 11,050 tons in 
1947), practically all of which were sent to 
countries in the dollar and sterling areas, 
including the United States, Egypt, India, 
and the Latin American Republics. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
JAPAN 


Production of newsprint in Japan in 1948 
amounted to 111,799 short tons, compared 
with 99,615 tons in 1947. Production ca- 
pacity in 1948 totaled 173,300 tons. It is 
estimated that production during 1949 will 
reach 115,000 tons. 

Japanese newsprint production now is 
limited by the country’s pulpwood produc- 
tion. Whereas before the war Japan im- 
ported the major part of its pulpwood from 
Formosa, Korea, and the Sakhalin Islands, 
these sources of pulpwood now are lost to 


Japan. Newsprint imports totaled 3,365 tons 
in 1948, all of which came from the Sakhalin 
Islands. There were no exports of newsprint 
in 1948. 


PRICE SITUATION IN HONG Kong 


Heavy arrivals of paper were reported jn 
Hong Kong in February, and prices showed g 
steady decline. Korea and North China Were 
active buyers. 

Strawboard from the Netherlands declineg 
in price to about HK$20 per ton (1 Hong 
Kong dollar=approximately US80.25), the 
price of bond papers fell HK$0.20 to 0.30 per 
ream, wood-free paper prices remained sta- 
tionary, and prices of United States Cigarette 
papers fell steadily. 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION, POLAND 


The Three-Year Economic Plan of the Pol. 
ish Government called for the production 
of 45,000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2046 
pounds) of newsprint during 1948. This 
amount probably was close to the annual 
production capacity, and it is believed this 
production goal was attained. 

Exports were estimated at about 12,09 
tons, going principally to Czechoslovakia, 
Germany (Soviet and United States Zones), 
Yugoslavia, and the Netherlands, leaving 
balance of 33,000 tons for domestic consump. 
tion. There were no imports of newsprint 
in 1948. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DISCOVERY OF NEW OJLFIELD, CANADA 


A new major field was discovered by the 
Imperial Oil Co. at Golden Spike, Canada, 
20 miles west of Edmonton. An exploratory 
well, Schoepp No. 1, Imperial, found a porous 
coral-limestone oil-bearing area 545 feet 
thick—six times as thick as Leduc and four 
times the 146-foot zone at Redwater. A 
“wide-open” production test gave 500 bar- 
rels of oil in 1 hour which, although incon- 
clusive, indicates a potential rate of 10,000 
barrels daily. However lack of storage facili- 
ties will retard immediate production 


1948 CRUDE-OIL OUTPUT IN EGYPT 


Crude-oil production in Egypt totaled 1, 
887,731 metric tons during 1948, reaching its 
highest point in October 1948, with 186,746 
metric tons or approximately 41,000 barrels 
daily—an all-time Egyptian record. Most of 
the production increase was attributed to 
the Senai discovery in the Sudr field. Pro- 
duction in this field tripled, increasing from 
20,000 metric tons per month or 4,500 bar- 
rels per day to more than 60,000 tons per 
month or 13,500 barrels daily. Production 
at the Ras Gharib field was continually cut 
back during the year whereas at Hurghada 
production remained constant. Crude-oil 
production by field during 1948 was as fol- 
lows (metric tons): Ras Gharib, 1,334,064; 
Sudr, 504,587; and Hurghada, 49,080. 


New O1L REFINERIES FOR INDIA 


The Industries Minister to the Government 
of Madras announced recently that the Gov- 
ernment of India has decided to establish two 
new crude-oil refineries in India—one at 
Visakhapatnam and the other at Bombay. 
The former, which is to be erected on an area 
covering two square miles will be the largest 
refinery in India, costing an _ estimated 
US$30,000,000. Plans for financing this 
project provide for a capital outlay of 51 
percent by the Government of India and 
investment of the remaining 49 percent by 
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Charles A. Richards Made Special Consultant to OIT Director 


A. Richards, of New York City, has been appointed special consultant to the 
Director of the Office of International Trade of the lt | ) 
Mr. Richards has had extensive experience in the export field, both in Government 
and private business, and is well known in international trade circles, On a full-time 
basis he will survey, and make recommendations to improve, OIT’s current foreign-trade 
omotion activities and its services to importers and exporters. 
OIT officials explain that the appointment of Mr. Richards is part of an intensified 
effort by OIT to adapt its program to present-day needs of international traders. During 
the past year about 60 special advisory committees have been called to Washington to 
advise OIT on special problems affecting trade in various commodities. These committees 
were auxiliary to the OIT’s three standing committees, Export Advisory Committee, 
Import Advisory Committee, and Foreign Service Advisory Committee, with which Mr. 


Mr. Richards was in Government service working on export problems during both 
During World War I he was employed by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, and also served as a member of the War Trade Board, both in this country 
He was later appointed Honorary First Secretary of the 


During World War II, Mr. Richards served as foreign-trade consultant to the Office 
of Chief Postal Censor in Washington and as liaison officer to the New York Office of 
He recently completed an assignment as public member of the Senior 
Selection Board of the United States Foreign Service. 

Private firms with which Mr. Richards has been connected in export activities include 
Interchemical Corp., Sonora Phonograph Corp., 
Henry W. Peabody & Co., all of New York City. 

Mr. Richards is president of the Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce, served 
as governor of the Export Managers’ Club, is a charter member of the Pan American 
S. Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production, 
and is also a member of numerons other similar organizations. 
and has visited virtually every country in the world. 


J. S. Department of Commerce. 


American International Corp., and 


He has traveled exten- 





the public, preferably oil companies. Details 
for the Bombay refinery have not been dis 
closed. 


PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A REFINERY, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A South African company, Union Petro- 
leum Refinery (Pty.), Inc., announced 
through the African press, plans for the con- 
struction of an oil refinery with an annual 
output of between 500,000 and 1,000,000 tons. 
The proposed refinery is to be erected in the 
Durban area. 


Rubber and 


Products 


BARTER AGREEMENTS, BOLIVIA 


Bolivia made serious efforts in 1948 to find 
foreign markets for forest products, and suc- 
ceeded through barter agreements in dispos- 
ing of rubber. One agreement was to pro- 
vide 1,000 tons of rubber annually for 3 years 
to Spain and another was to supply 1,000 
tons annually for 2 years to foreign tire man- 
ufacturers in exchange for tires and tubes 
No shipments were made under these trans- 
actions in 1948, but the agreements are ex- 
pected to take effect in 1949. These ex- 
changes will not be of net benefit to the 
Bolivian economy as a whole, however, as the 
Bolivian rubber is being priced well above 
world-market quotations and the goods re- 
ceived will be sold to the Bolivian consumer 
at correspondingly artificial prices. 


TIRE MANUFACTURE, FRANCE 


The Lyon district of France has 4 large 
tire factories, 36 plants large and small turn- 
ing out industrial rubber and miscellaneous 
articles, and 12 plants producing elastic fab- 
rics. This industry has made surprisingly 
good progress since liberation. The output is 
declared larger than it was before the war. 
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Most of the equipment has been overhauled, 
but many tools still need replacement and 
some time will be required to accomplish 
replacement. 

The home demand for tires depends largely 
on volume of output of automotive vehicles, 
prices, and availability of gasoline. At pres- 
ent no difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
raw materials, but some anxiety prevails re- 
garding importation of rubber in the latter 
half of 1949, when credits, largely sterling, 
may be exhausted. Although prices offer no 
problem in exportation, market possibilities 
are limited because in countries where mar- 
kets formerly existed tire factories have been 
set up and protective tariff barriers have 
been raised. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GooDs, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The production of tires in the Bizonal area 
of Germany rose in February over January, 
but output of other rubber goods declined 
slightly. Preliminary figures of production 
in February show a total of 268,500 motor- 
vehicle tires and 1,296,000 bicycle tires com- 
pared with revised January figures of 253,600 
motor-vehicle tires and 1,227,000 bicycle tires. 
Of the motor-vehicle tires produced in Feb- 
ruary, 147,200 were for passenger cars and 
76,900 for trucks; in January, 141,200 tires 
were for passenger cars and 73,800 were for 
trucks. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYAN 
FEDERATION 


Malayan rubber exports in 1948 reached a 
total value of S$680,000,000 (Straits dollars) 
and constituted about 61 percent of the value 
of all exports. Indirect taxes, rents, and 
other contributions to government revenue 
paid by those engaged in the industry con- 
tributed possibly 33 percent of the public 
revenue estimated at S$274,000,000. (1 Straits 
dollar—$%0.47 in United States currency.) 

Total rubber production for Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya in February 1949 
(based on the activity of the mills) was esti- 


mated at 4,250 tons. Reliable sources re- 
ported that thereafter mill production de- 
creased. 

In the first quarter of 1949, Malayan com- 
panies exported 20,042 tons of rubber to the 
U. S. S. R.; 14,500 tons were being loaded in 
April for shipment; and it was indicated that 
shipments probably would continue to go 
forward until the first part of June. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom imported rubber 
valued at £29,999,471 in 1948, compared with 
£27,784,034 in 1947, and £11,503,292 in 1938. 
Its exports of rubber were valued at £544,878 
in 1948, £635,919 in 1947, and £227,256 in 
1938. 

Although the United Kingdom has an es- 
timated 350 manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts, many of them are small plants or shops. 
Seven of the leading companies, which pro- 
duce a great portion of the rubber goods, 
have an aggregate capitalization of about 
£19,000,000. Data on production of rubber 
goods are not available. Exports of rubber 
manufactures, however, were valued at 
£6,351,570 in 1948 and £6,351,914 in 1947, 
compared with £1,649,525 in 1938. 

Imports of rubber products in 1948 were 
valued higher than in 1947 but far below 
those of prewar years. The value of imports 
in 1948 was £194,636; in 1947, £153,452; and 
in 1938, £681,161. 


N e e & 
Shipbuilding 
o) 
CARGO VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


A new cargo vessel, L’Equateur, partially 
prefabricated, is now being assembled at the 
Chantiers de la Gironde, at Bordeaux, 
France. The keel was laid in February. 
Of 8,000 tons, the ship probably will be com- 
pleted some time in 1950, when it will join 
the French Line’s fleet on the Pacific run. 
Also in the near future (no specific date 
has been set, the Valparaiso, a sister ship, will 
be built at the same yard for the Madagas- 
car run. 


SITUATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Shipbuilders in the Belfast yards of North- 
ern Ireland were receiving only half of the 
steel needed, according to reports by the 
principal builder. Yards are _ seriously 
alarmed by the trend to reconversion work 
in place of new construction. 

The Government promised a 5 percent in- 
crease in steel to shipyards during the first 
quarter of 1949. 

It is stated that the cost of new ships is 
approximately three times what it was in 
1938. 


CONSTRUCTION DIFFICULTIES, U. K. 


Vessels aggregating approximately 1,400,000 
gross tons were under construction in British 
shipyards for British account at the end of 
1948, as compared with 1,500,000 gross tons at 
the end of 1947. 

Vessels owned by the United Kingdom 
totaled 17,000,000 gross tons on December 31, 
1948, compared with 17,750,000 tons in 1939. 

The high cost of shipbuilding, and delays 
and uncertainties in delivery, are of grave 
concern to British owners. The shortage of 
steel and components of all kinds is a large 
factor in the longer time necessary to build 
ships. 





The Argentine Government has invited 
public tenders for construction and initial 
operation of a plant to produce ammonium- 
nitrate fertilizer, states the foreign press. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESsENTIAE-Ort Exports From SHANGHAI, 
CHINA 


Declared exports from Shanghai, China, to 
the United States during the first quarter of 
1949 included the following items: Pepper- 
mint oil, 900 pounds valued at $3,610; citro- 
nella oil, 15,200 pounds, $13,100; and musk, 
70 pounds, valued at $9,259. 


Soap PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France in January 
1949 totaled 22,235 metric tons—a drop of 
4 percent from December 1948. The produc- 
tion by types is shown on the accompanying 
table. Although there were reductions in the 
output of detergents and soft and industrial 
soaps, increases were effected in toilet soap 
and shaving cream. 


Production of Soaps, France 


: Decem- | January 

Item ber 1948 1949 

Metric Metric 

tons tons 
ES ee 1, 201 1, 567 
Shaving cream ____-._--_--- Fane 120 72 
Laundry soap. PEER etek 11, 861 11, 713 
Scrubbing soap --------..--- 1, 186 1, 247 
Detergents --_- aaa 6, 069 5, 708 
i aen.......... Siesta etait 1,190 767 
eee 1, 286 1, 061 
Se Go OE Sie 22, 913 22, 235 


Soap PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PANAMA 


One local factory in Panama produced 
300,000 pounds of soap monthly in 1948, using 
native and imported tallow and grease. Do- 
mestic consumption was estimated to be 
350,000 to 400,000 pounds monthly. 

United States shipments of soap to Panama 
in 1948 totaled 2,012,869 pounds of which 
1,058,247 pounds was toilet soap. 


Telecommunica- 
tion quipment 


RaDIo IMPORTS, MALAYAN FEDERATION 


Radios, receivers, tubes, and components 
are not manufactured in British Malaya. 
Receiver imports during the first half of 1948 
totaled 10,805 sets, of which 8,902 were from 
the United Kingdom. Tube imports totaled 
54,730 units, of which 40,745 were from the 
United Kingdom. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION RECEIVERS, U. K. 


The number of licensed radio receivers in 
use in the United Kingdom totaled 11,536,639 
sets, as of February 28, 1949, compared with 
11,181,594 sets on March 31, 1948. 

Licensed television receivers totaled 114,- 
023 sets on February 28, 1949, compared with 
44.692 on March 31, 1948. 





Hungary will ship Diesel trains to Ar- 
gentina, states the foreign press, under 
terms of an agreement, signed in Febru- 
ary 1949, within the framework of the 
Argentine-Hungarian barter agreement 
concluded in 1948. 
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government assistance. 


passengers; and the 24,000-ton Chusan. 


has not been announced. 


passengers) to be too small. 





Moderate-Sized Ships Represent New Trend in Europe 


Europe, the traditional home of superliners, is turning to vessels of moderate size 
and speed. Among reasons advanced by European shipowners for their position are 
unsettled conditions, competition of aircraft, high building costs, the length of time 
required to construct large vessels, and the difficulty of operating such vessels without 


No European superliners have been laid down since before the war and apparently 
none are contemplated. The 34,183-gross ton British Caronia, with a speed of 24 knots, 
is the largest vessel built since the war. In addition, large British vessels recently built 
or under construction include the Pretoria Castle and the Edinburgh Castle, each of 
28,705 gross tons and with a capacity of 705 passengers; 
28,164 tons and 1,545 passengers each; the Himalaya, 31,000 gross tons and 1,160 


In France the Marine Marchand is building a 21,000-ton vessel, the name of which 


The Swedish-American Line is reported to be negotiating for the construction of an 
18,000-ton successor to the Gripsholm, having found the 11,000-ton Stockhold (364 


The Holland-America Line is reported to be thinking in terms of 30,000 tons or less, 
compared with 36,000 tons for the Nieww Amsterdam. 
Listed among other new vessels is the Norwegian 16,450-ton Oslofjord (598 passengers), 


———__ 


the Orcades and the Oransay. 








Textiles and 
Related Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports of laces from Tsingtao, 
China, in March 1949 amounted to 37,635 
yards. Exports of hair nets made of human 
hair were 14,802 gross compared with 31,664 
gross in March 1948. 

Cumulative exports from January 1, 1949, 
to March 31, 1949, amounted to 110,000 
pounds of cotton fly waste; 44,609 yards of 
laces; 136,954 pounds of sheepwool in grease; 
73,852 gross hair nets of human hair; 4,030, 
800 yards of straw braids; and 62 dozen straw 
hats. 


OUTPUT OF WOVEN AND KNITTED Goops, 
CUBA 


Production of cotton woven goods in Cuba 
declined to 38,868,000 yards in 1948 from an 
estimated 57,859,519 yards in 1947. Of the 
cotton goods manufactured in 1948, close to 
20,000,000 yards were produced during the 
first 4 months, after which mill operations 
were curtailed because of the drop in sales, 
heavy stocks, and falling prices. 

Rayon-woven-goods production increased 
to 2,000,000 square yards in 1948 from the 
1947 figure of 1,600,000 square yards, and 
hosiery and knitted-goods output was re- 
ported to have exceeded the 1947 output by 
a considerable amount. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LACE INDUSTRY 
OF U. K. 


Deliveries of rayon filament to the lace in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom were lower in 
1948 than in 1947, having averaged 448,000 
pounds each quarter in 1947 and 422,000 
pounds each quarter in 1948. 

Shipments of cotton net to other parts of 
the British Commonwealth increased to 
17,362,900 square yards in the second half of 
1948—an increase of 15 percent over the 
15,035,000 square yards in the first half of 
the year. 

Exports of cotton lace net of all kinds to all 
countries in 1948 amounted to 32,397,900 
square yards compared with 33,075,100 in 
1947. Of this total, Australia, the biggest 
single user, took 17,823,600 square yards in 
1948 and 6,867,700 square yards in 1947. The 
United States received 4,096,000 in 1948 and 
3,116,800 in 1947. 





Silk lace and net exports totaled 36,554 
square yards in 1948 as compared with 15,949 
in 1947; and rayon lace and net exports 
amounted to 1,275,044 and 1,181,480 square 
yards, respectively, in the 2 years. 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION AND Exports, Halt 


Haiti's 1949 cotton crop has been estimated 
at 1,275 tons, a considerable reduction as 
compared with the 1948 crop of 2,300 tons, 

Exports in 1948 amounted to 2,113 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom took 817 tons; 
Belgium, 753 tons; France, 299 tons; the 
Netherlands, 243 tons. The remainder went 
to Canada. 


W ool and Products 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


Belgium's production of wool yarn in 
January 1949 2,761 metric tons, and in Febru- 
ary, 2,512 tons. Production in 1948 averaged 
2,826 tons monthly. 

Monthly imports of greasy wool for Janu- 
ary and February 1949 were 5,927 and 7,416 
metric tons, respectively; of washed wool, 
258 and 293; of combed wool yard, 8 and 22; 
of carded wool yarn, 5 and 1; and of woolen 
goods, 71 and 82. 

Monthly exports for January and February 
1949, respectively, were (in metric tons): 
Greasy wool, 216 and 400; washed wool, 943 
and 1,248; combed wool yarn, 396 and 420; 
carded wool yarn, 163 and 234; and woolen 
goods, 590 and 448. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Exports of reaper and binder twines and 
yarns from Australia in 1947-48 amounted 
to 498 hundredweight, and of other twines, 
cordage and rope, including sliver, 1,097,109 
hundredweight. 

Imports in 1947-48, in hundredweight, 
were as follows: Twines, other than cotton, 
36,084; cordage and rope, other than cotton, 
1,904; Phormium-tenazr tow, 789; other (s0- 
called) hemp fibers, 120,983; and hard-leaf 
fibers, n. e. s., 4,775. 


Wearing Apparel 


Exports OF Hoops AND HAts, ITALY 


Italian exports of wearing apparel in the 
first 10 months of 1948 included 1,380,000 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Introduction of Television 
Considered for Australia 


The introduction of television into Aus- 
tralia has been receiving increasing attention 
in the past few months, according to the 
U. S. Embassy at Canberra. At the present 
time, however, there is no indication of the 
standards that will eventually be selected. 

Under the authority granted the newly 
formed Australian Broadcasting Control 
Board, the Government will be able to deter- 
mine all aspects of its introduction, and it is 
a safe assumption that the service, when 
ready, will be started by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. The Control 
Board is at present considering tenders re- 
ceived from various countries for television 
transmitters to be installed in leading cities 
in the next 2 years. 

It is believed that a section of Federal Cab- 
inet and Caucus will probably make a strong 
bid to maintain television as a Government 
monopoly, but several factors, including the 
dominating one of economics, may result in 
a decision to admit commercial operators to 
a share of the development task. The Prime 
Minister and the Postmaster-General have 
both made it clear that the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission will launch television, 
but the question of how it will be financed is 
not known. The Commission, with a record 
listening public and an assured income based 
on the license fee, is unable to pay its way at 
present, and since program costs for tele- 
vision tend to be many times higher than for 
sound broadcasting, the financing of televi- 
sion will involve a large annual outlay. It 
would seem that a national service conducted 
in a country as large as Australia with such a 
potentially small listening public, will almost 
require eventual inclusion of provision for 
advertising matter or commercially spon- 
sored programs to meet costs—which it is 
recognized will be high. 

A few television programs have been dem- 
onstrated, although the picture was trans- 
mitted by wire rather than radio. 


Royal Dutch Airlines Steps Up 
Scheduled Air Services 


KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) has an- 
nounced the following new or increased 
international services, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at The Hague: 

Beginning April 3, KLM resumed its flights 
to Milan for the first time since the war. 
This route is being flown twice weekly via 
Frankfurt or Stuttgart with Convair liners. 
(Avio Linee Italiane is also expected to fly 
this route twice weekly at some time in the 
future.) 

The frequency of the Amsterdam-New York 
service was increased from three to four 
flights a week on April 3, and will be further 
increased to six flights a week commencing 
May 17. At the same time, the route Amster- 
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dam-New York-Curacao is to be flown three 
times a wecK, making a total of nine round- 
trip trans-Atlantic flights per week during 
the summer months. Also from May 17, KLM 
will route two of its six Amsterdam-New York 


services and one of its three Amsterdam-New 
York-Curacao services via Shannon rather 
than Prestwick. Arrival times of the flights 
via Shannon will be scheduled to provide 
convenient connections from Shannon to 
Dublin, Manchester, and London and from 
Amsterdam to Rome—the latter due in part 
to expected pilgrimages to Rome this summer. 

The frequency of the South American serv- 
ice, from Amsterdam to Buenos Aires, was 
increased from two to three times weekly 
from April 3; one flight via Lisbon and Dakar; 
one via Geneva, Lisbon, and Dakar; and one 
via Rome, Tunis, and Dakar. DC-—6 aircraft 
are used on this service. The frequency of 
the service to South Africa has also been 
increased from two to three times weekly. 

Announcement has also been made con- 
cerning a new KLM trans-Atlantic service 
from Amsterdam to Paramaribo (Surinam) 
via Madrid, Lisbon, and Dakar. The new 
service is to begin on May 20, with weekly 
flights in DC-—6 aircraft. It will connect with 
KLM’'s West Indies Division after an ocean 
hop of 4,247 kilometers. 

KLM’s Inter-Island Division in Indonesia 
is now reported to cover more than 15,000 
miles, while its West Indies Division is re- 
ported to contain a network of 8,000 miles 
connecting more than 18 cities, including 
those in Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Trinidad, Jamaica, and Florida. 
It was recently announced that the West 
Indies Division has received, for the sixth 
consecutive year, the Safety Award of the 
Inter-American Safety Council, awarded for 
a year’s operation without accident to pas- 
sengers or crews. 


Cargo Backlog Grows at 
Buenaventura, Colombia 


The expected improvement in the conges- 
tion at the port of Buenaventura, Colombia, 
has not taken place, and the situation has 
become more serious during the past month. 
The American Embassy at Bogota reports that 
the backlog of cargo has increased some 56 
percent to total 38,600 tons. Warehouses and 
patios are still accepting cargo, but the rate 
of ships’ discharge has slowed down percep- 
tibly. Efforts are being made to divert cargo 
to the Atlantic ports of Barranquilla or 
Cartagena. 


Lebanon Asks Industry To 
Reduce Electric-Power Use 


Plants and workshops using electric power 
supplied by the Beirut, Lebanon, electric 
power company (Electricité de Beyrouth, 
S. A.) have been requested to refrain from 
using current for power machinery daily 





from 5:30 p. m. until the next morning. 
According to reports reaching the American 
Legation at Beirut, the electric company has 
been authorized by the Lebanese Government 
to appoint inspectors to check on offenders, 
who will be deprived of electric current. 

The generating plant, originally built for 
the city of Beirut, is now supplying current 
to other towns of the country, without a cor- 
responding increase in power output. At 
certain hours of the night the voltage, which 
is nominally 110, drops as low as 60. 

The auxiliary plant now under construc- 
tion is expected to come into operation 
within a few months. 


Air-India Announces 
Cargo Rate Reduction 


Air-India International, Limited, Bom- 
bay, India, initiated on May 1, 1949, a 20 per- 
cent reduction in air cargo rates from Bom- 
bay to London and a 5 percent reduction in 
the rates from Bombay to Geneva and Cairo. 
Similar reductions apply to shipments from 
Delhi, Calcutta, Colombo, and Madras. 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
that early in April the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation announced a reduction in 
air cargo rates, effective May 1, 1949, from 
Pakistan, India, Burma, Ceylon, and the Far 
East to points in the Middle East, Europe, 
and the United Kingdom, which amounted 
to 20 percent in most cases. 


New AIll-Water Freight 
Service Opened in Canada 


A new shipping firm, the Newfoundland- 
Great Lakes Steamships, Limited, was sched- 
uled to start a new freight service about 
April 20, 1949, from Toronto, Ontario, using 
two 2,500-ton shallow-draft vessels, the Bay- 
leaf and the Ashleaf. These ships are ex- 
pected to provide service direct from Toronto 
to St. John’s approximately every 16 days. 
They will call at Hamilton, Ontario, followed 
by Toronto, the last port of call for the di- 
rect journey to Newfoundland. According 
to reports reaching the American Consulate 
General at St. John’s, the service is expected 
to be extended soon to Sarnia, Windsor, and 
Leamington, Ontario. 

As soon as more ships become available 
the company hopes to expand its operations 
to give complete coverage from the Great 
Lakes to all points in eastern Canada, and 
eventually to service the growing mining 
developments in Labrador and northern 
Quebec. 

Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships, 
Limited, was organized in November 1948 at 
St. John’s, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. The president of the firm is 
Charles H. Tregenza, of Hamilton, Ontario. 
Although the company was organized in 
Newfoundland, it is reported that the head 
Office will be located at Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Mr. Tregenza also maintains an office at 50 
Broad Street, New York City. George T. 
Shaw, of Shaw Steamship Co., Limited, will 
act as the St. John’s agent for the firm. 


Communications Facilities 
Expanded in Panama in °48 


At the end of 1948 there were some 10,237 
telephone lines and extensions in existence 
in Panama City and Colon, compared with 
9,594 in 1947. The American Embassy in 
Panama reports further that, as of December 
31, 1948, a total of 42 radio broadcasting 
stations were operating in the Republic—28 
in Panama City, 6 in Colon, and 8 in the in- 
terior—compared with 26 in 1947 and 20 in 
1946. In addition, six stations had been ap- 
proved for installation, but had to undergo 
the required governmental test before actual 
operations could be started. 


Swedish Merchant Marine 
Expanded and Modernized 


Considerable improvement in the strength 
of the Swedish merchant marine was made 
during 1948. The fleet was increased dur- 
ing the year by the addition of 72 vessels 
totaling 145,103 gross tons, bringing the 
Swedish merchant fleet up to 2,204 vessels 
of 2,100,000 gross tons by December 31, 1948. 
Motor vessels made up 64 percent of the 
tonnage acquired and steamers the remain- 
der. The American Embassy in Stockholm 
reports that the effectiveness of the Swedish 
merchant marine has been considerably in- 
creased, inasmuch as the augmentation con- 
sists largely of new and modern high-speed 
vessels. 


Natural-Gas Production 
Stepped Up in Canada 


Production of natural gas in Canada in- 
creased from 55,414,610,000 cubic feet in 1947 
to a total of 58,990,229,000 cubic feet in 1948. 
According to the American Embassy at Ot- 
tawa, New Brunswick was the only Province 
that showed a major decline from 1947. 

Total production in cubic feet of natural 
gas by Provinces in 1948 was as follows: 
Alberta, 49,238,795,000; Ontario, 9,060,277,000; 
Saskatchewan, 271,434,000; and New Bruns- 
wick, 419,793,000. 

A survey of the proven natural-gas reserves 
in Alberta was undertaken by the Geological 
Survey of Canada last spring, and the Hume- 
Ignatieff Report set a total of 1,400,000,000- 
000 proven and 2,200,000,000,000 cubic feet 
probably in that one Province. The figure 
of proven reserves was later revised upwards, 
notably by the Alberta Dinning Commission, 
to 4,260,000,000,000 cubic feet proven. 

During 1948 the consumption of natural 
gas in Turner Valley totaled 3,891,000,000 
cubic feet, of which 3,629,000,000 was for in- 
dustrial fuel and 262,000,000 for domestic 
fuel. 


MISR Inaugurates New 
International Services 


MISR, one of the two Egyptian air lines, 
inaugurated a service on April 20 between 
Cairo and Tehran, Iran. For the time being, 
the service will be one weekly, leaving Cairo 
on Wednesday and returning on Thursday. 
Traffic stops will be made at Damascus and 
Baghdad on the flights to and from Tehran. 
It has been announced that the flight will 
be made in 7 hours—which is the fastest and 
only regular 1-day service at present between 
Cairo and Tehran. On the occasional flights 
made by Iranian Airways between Tehran 
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and Cairo the flight is made in 1 day, where- 
as, on the Iraqi service an overnight stop 
is made in Baghdad. 

It was further reported by the American 
Embassy in Cairo that MISR had announced 
its intention to start on April 29 a regular 
one-weekly service from Cairo to Aleppo, 
Syria, and Istanbul, Turkey, leaving Cairo 
Friday and returning Saturday. The flight 
time will be 8 hours 15 minutes. Also an- 
nounced was the starting on May 3 of a regu- 
lar once-weekly service from Cairo to Naples 
to Geneva. MISR contemplates inaugurat- 
ing a service between Cairo and Kuwait in 
the near future, 


Amphibian Airways Abandons 
Operations in the Philippines 


Amphibian Airways, Inc., an American- 
owned carrier, has abandoned operations in 
the Philippines and surrendered its air car- 
rier permit to the Philippine CAA. The 
company had formerly engaged in nonsched- 
uled services between Manila and the Bicol 
Peninsula, the Visayas and Mindanao, and 
had occasionally entered into contracts for 
the transportation of cargo between the 
Philippines and points in the Far East not 
on regularly scheduled routes 

The American Embassy in Manila further 
reports that Amphibian Airways, Inc., has 
entered into a contract with the Government 
of Burma. 


Electric Power Output in 
[Italy Increased in 1948 


The amount of electric energy produced in 
Italy during the past 3 years by the country’s 
largest centrals is shown in round figures in 
the following table. The total 1948 figure, 
19,749 million kilowatt-hours, is considerably 
greater than the production in previous 
years and is greater than the production in 
1941 by almost 9 percent. 


Monthly Power Production in Italy's Lara- 


’ 


est Generating Stations, 1946-48 


{Kilowatt-hours; 000,000 omitted 
Montt 104 1047 1948 
January 1,180 1,171 1, 406 
February... 993 | 1,052 1, 469 
March.... 1,11 1, 324 1, 408 
A pril- 1,124 1, 50S 1, 539 
May...- 1,276 | 11,778 1, 694 
June... 1, 201 : 1, 752 
July. 11,4 1, Se 79 
August........ 1, 429 679 1,729 
Septem ber_._- 1, 510 1,514 21,808 
October. ._.- $5 1, 512 1, 686 
November._._-- 1, 280 1,419 1,62 
December... 1,3 1, 4s¢ 1, 65 
Total 15,422 18,058 19,749 
1 Highest month 


2 Second highest mont 


The above figures were compiled from data 
furnished by 65 plants and companies whose 
production of power represented in 1947, in 
various geographical regions, the following 
percentages in relation to the total produc- 
tion: Northern Italy, 84.11; Central Italy, 
96.76; Southern Italy, 94.57; Islands, 96.91; 
total 87.17. 

Production of geothermic power is included 
in the foregoing. 


Australia Enacts Legislation 
To Sustain Shipping Industry 
The Australian Shipping Bill (1948), in- 


troduced into the Australian Senate the lat- 
ter part of the last sitting in 1948, passed 
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Toward “Bold New Program” 


IN HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESs, the 
President called for a “bold new pro- 
gram” for sharing with other countries 
our own vast store of industrial tecp. 
niques. As Secretary of Commerce, I am 
particularly interested in helping our 
own businessmen to invest their money 
and their technical resources in wor 
economic development. 





The Government can act as a recon- 
naissance force to search out Oppor- 
tunities for American business and to 
negotiate agreements with other coyp. 
tries regarding the guaranteeing of 
investments and management rights, 
World trade and world development cap. 
not be considered separately. In the 
long run, balanced trade at high levels 
can be achieved only in a family of na. 
tions that are more nearly equal in their 
economic strength than they are now. 


“Best Guaranty of Progress” 


IN CARRYING OUT our economic re- 
sponsibilities to the world and in taking 
advantage of our economic opportunities, 
we must remember that the United 
States is now the creative center of the 
world economy. For the good of other 
nations as well as for our own security 
and welfare, we must keep America 
strong. 

In a world that is devoted to the ideal 
of greater human welfare and to the 
achievement of mental and physical se- 
curity, a strong America will be the best 
guaranty of making real progress toward 
those goals. 





Istanbul’s New Power Station 


Installation of equipment has been com- 
pleted in the 30,000-kw. electric-power sta- 
tion built at Istanbul by a Swiss firm. Sched- 
uled to begin operation this spring, the new 
generating plant will provide additional elec- 
tric current for Istanbul's fast-expanding 
industrial and household needs 





both Houses after considerable debate and 
one amendment before the closing of Parlia- 
ment on March 17, 1949. The objectives of 
the Australian Government forth in 
the bill are to provide for the maintenance of 
the shipbuilding industry, to establish an 
Australian line of ships, and to provide for 
an adequate and efficient merchant marine. 
Government spokesmen stressed the point 
that there was no provision in the bill for 
nationalization of the shipping industry. 
The American Embassy at Canberra reports 
further that the primary interest of the 
Government in proposing this legislation is 
to sustain the shipbuilding industry built 
up under the impetus of wartime require- 
ments and not permit it to deteriorate 4s 
it did after World War I, leaving Australia 
unprepared again in merchant shipping 4 
it was at the outbreak of hostilities in 1999. 


as set 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 
rates 
Num Commodity parts 
ber Do- For- 
mestic eign 
| mail mail 
1 | Transport, Communications, 
and Utilities : $1.50 $2. 00 
2| Chemicals 1.50 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1.50 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment 1. 2.00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and 
Radio 1.50 2.00 
° | Foods and Related Agricul 
‘ \f tural Products 1. 50 2.00 
9 | Lumberand Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 | Pulp and Paper . 1.00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products 1.50 20 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies 1.00 1.35 
14 Personal Durables 1 2.00 
15 Plumbing, Heating, and 
Hardware . 1.00 1.35 
16 | Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 Scientific and Professional 
Goods 1,00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1. 50 2.00 
19 | Textiles and Products 1.50 2 00 
21 | Machinery: Industrial, Elec 
trical, and Agricultural 1. 00 1 
22 Motive Products (includes 
No, 20, Aeronautical 
Equipment 1.00 1. 35 
23 Metals and Minerals 1. 00 1.35 
24. Petreleum and Coal 1.00 1.35 
Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copies, 5 cents 


CueEmIcALs. The Fertilizer Industry in 
Canada. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 21. April 1949. 
4 pp. 


CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 22. 
April 1949. 8 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Norway. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, No. 42. April 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Radio 
Apparatus: Morocco. Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 9. 
April 1949. 3 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Fish and Fish 
Products. Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 14. 
April 1949. 16 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER 
Developments. Vol. 
April 1949. 4 pp. 

PERSONAL DURABLES. Watches and Clocks: 
The Philippine Republic. Vol. VII, Part 14, 
No, 3 April 1949. 2 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber Products 
Industry—Switzerland. Vol. VII, Part 16, 
No. 9 April 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. 
Italy. Vol 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. Rayon Industry, 
Italy. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 14. April 1949. 
4 pp, 

MOTIVE Propucts. Automotive Industry in 
Italy, and the Bizonal Area of Germany. 
Vol. VII, Part 22, No. 7. April 1949. 2 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol. 
VII, Part 24, No. 6 April 1949. 3 pp. 


Digest of International 
VII, Part 10, No. 11. 


Cotton Industry, 
VII, Part 19, No. 13. April 1949. 


May 23, 1949 


PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Petroleum. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, No. 7. April 1949 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


|Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. | 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Whale and Fish Oil Industries of Iceland. 
Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 21. April 1949. 
8 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
U.S. Foreign Trade in Macaroni and Macaroni 
Products. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 22. 
April 1949. 7 pp. 

PuLP AND Paper. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products, January 
and February 1949. Vol. VII, Part 10, Sup. 
No. 4. April 1949. 5 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Hard- 
ware Exports in 1948 below 1947 level. Vol. 
VII, Part 15, Sup. No.1. April 1949. 4 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. EX- 
ports of Hand Tools Drop Sharply in 1948. 
Vol, VII, Part 15, Sup. No. 2. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Imports 
of New Zealand Wool into the United States. 
Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 6. April 1949. 


6 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 


eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. | 


Ireland—Living and Office-Operating Costs. 
Vol. VI, No. 10. April 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Lebanon—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 12. April 1949. 4 


pp. Price 5 cents. 
Economic Review of Bolivia—1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 13. April 1949. 8pp. Price 5 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua (Docu- 
mentation, Consular and Customs Require- 


ments). Vol. VI, No. 14. April 1949. 8 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Paraguay—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 15. April 1949. 8 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Tripolitania—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 16. April 1949. 
7 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Ceylon—Summary of Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 17. April 1949. 7 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Other publica- 


tions are free upon request from the Bureau 
of the Census. ] 


Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States. (Issued monthly and also on 
a quarterly and cumulative basis.) Monthly 
and quarterly issues, each 15 cents; annual 
subscription (including monthly and quar- 
terly issues) , $2.25. January-December 1948. 
41 pages. 

FT 110—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption of Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. Monthly and annual is- 
sues, each 25 cents; annual subscription (in- 
cluding annual and monthly issues), $3.00. 


Calendar year 1948. 175 pages. 
January 1949. 80 pages. 
February 1949. 82 pages. 


FT 120—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption of Merchandise. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup. Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (includ- 
ing annual and monthly issues), $1.25. 


Calendar year 1948. 34 pages. 
February 1949. 26 pages. 


FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Part I, monthly 
and annual issues, each 25 cents; annual 
subscription (including annual and monthly 
issues), $3.00. Part II, monthly and annual 
issues, each 30 cents; annual subscription 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$3.50. 


Calendar year 1948: 


Part I. Commodity Groups 00-5. 
150 pages. 

Part II. Commodity Groups. 6-9, 
226 pages. 

February 1949: 

Part I. Commodity Groups 00-5. 
57 pages. 

Part II. Commodity Groups 6-9. 


85 pages. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
and Hawaii). Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (includ- 
ing annual and monthly issues), $1.25. 
January 1949. 17 pages. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in 
the United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary report. Monthly. 
February 1949. 2 pages. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. 


Total Trade. Summary report. Monthly. 
February 1949. 3 pages. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Commodity. Summary report. 
Monthly. February 1949. 10 pages. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Country. Summary report. 
Monthly. February 1949. 4 pages. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with E. C. A. Countries, Summary 
report. Monthly. February 1949. 1 page. 


FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe. Summary report. Monthly. Febru- 
ary 1949. 1 page. 

FT 970—United States 
Trade by Customs District. Summary re- 
port. Monthly. February 1949. 2 pages. 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port. 
Summary report. Monthly. December 1948. 
7 pages. 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 
Summary report. Monthly. 


December 1948. 2 pages. 
January 1949. 2 pages. 


FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. 
Vessel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
report. Monthly. February 1949. 3 pages. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United 
States Foreign Aid Program Made On Army- 
or Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 


Foreign Trade. 
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Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
[Formerly “Participation of Army- or Navy- 
Operated Vessels (American Flag) in Ship- 
ments Under the United States Foreign Re- 
lief Program.”] Monthly. 


January 1949. 3 pages. 
February 1949. 3 pages. 


FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen From 
Vessels at United States Ports During the 
Intransit Movement of the Merchandise 
From One Foreign Country to Another. Pre- 
liminary. Monthly. December 1948. 5 
pages. 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. United 
States Vessel Exports to E. C. A. Countries, 
by Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel: 


No. 7. October 1948. 4 pages. 
No. 8. November 1948. 4 pages. 


Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. Monthly. 
March 1949. iii, 19 pages. 

Catalog of United States Foreign Trade 
Statistical Publications. Dated 1949. 13 
pages. 

P. B. 131—A—-Changes in Schedule A, “Sta- 
tistical Classification of Imports into the 
United States,” September 1, 1946 Edition, as 
a Result of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 6 pages. 

P. B. 132—D—Changes in Schedule D, “Code 
Classification of United States Customs Dis- 
tricts and Ports.” Effective April 9, 1949. 
1 page. 

P. B. 133-C—Changes in Schedule C, “Code 
Classification of Countries.’’ 1 page. 
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hoods and 690,552 hats. In the full year 
1947, 978,000 hoods and 1,390,453 hats were 
exported. The United States received 227,500 
hoods and 145,413 hats in the January-— 
October period of 1948, and 174,000 hoods 
and 395,465 hats in the year 1947. 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Hosiery production in the Netherlands in 
1948, as compared with 1947 in parentheses 
(in dozens of pairs) was as follows: Hosiery 
for men, 711,211 (479,249) ; socks for working- 
men, 154,863 (143,988); stockings and socks 
for children, 20,896 (22,673); for infants, 
6,141 (6,552); and for women, 1,486,722 
(1,256,256) . 


SwIss PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Output of Switzerland’s 25 manufacturers 
of corsets, brassieres, and girdles covers ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements, the remainder being imported 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Belgium, and France. 

Imports of corsets in 1948 amounted to 
11,594 kilograms (compared with 11,101 kilo- 
grams in 1947), of which the United King- 
dom supplied 7,213 kilograms and the United 
States supplied 2,110 kilograms. 

In 1948 Switzerland exported 5,056 kilo- 
grams of these items, compared with 3,950 
kilograms in 1947. Of the 1948 total, the 
United States received only 17 kilograms, the 
Netherlands, 2,382 kilograms, and others, 
2,657 kilograms. 





The export of automotive vehicles origi- 
nating in foreign countries from Thailand 
(Siam) has been prohibited by Royal decree 
which became effective March 25, 1949. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo). 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dolla 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 
5 gourdes to a dollar 














Average rate Latest available quotation 
. P Ay 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange late equ 
1947 1948 April Rat sae da 
’ 1 nae t¢ ent in date 
innual innual 1949 - oo on Date 
49 
Argentina Paper pt Preferential 73 7 7 73 $0. 2681 Ay 2s 
Ordit y 41. 23 4.2 1.2 $. 23 2304 Do 
Auct 1.04 41.04 +. 44 + “4 2024 Do 
Free market 4.08 4. 3 1.81 isl 2079 ID 
Bolivia Boliviar Controlled $2.42 $2, 42 $2.42 82. 42 0256 Ay 
Ditferential 6H. O. Ae 1 O 7s D 
Curt 64.06 8 12 2 00 2 00 Tt) 1) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18.72 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 { May 2 
Chil Peso Banking market 13.10 43. 1 13.10 0232 | Mar. 31 
Free market 417.9 SU. 4 H2.{ 58. OO 2 De 
Db. P 1. 00 3 0 323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 76 1. 1. 06 2. Mar. 29 
Bank Re t 1. 7¢ 1 “ 1. 2 Do. 
Curt 217 2 6S 2 6S 29 } Do 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 6. 26 6. oi 7. 59 7 1200) Apr. 30 
Co ihe 67 67 67 74 D 
Cuba Peso Free 1 00 (y Ow oo Tht Mav 1 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (off 13.77 13.5 5 50) 13. 50 { Feb. 20 
Fre 17 s i2 7 ( Do. 
Honduras Lempira oft 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 $4 \ 
Mexico Peso Fre 1. Sf 6.08 { Apr. 2 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 500 5. 00 5 OM x) 2000) Apr. 4 
Cur tt t 2 i2 20 Do 
Paragu G Offic 12 ) 9 sy Apr. 28 
F ree 1 62 ti I) 
Peru >) Ort 6.50 6.50 6m ‘ ~ Ay ll 
Free 12. 48 13. OS 7.78 l 3 { » Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2 0 2 50 2 MM) 2 0 OO  Mayl 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.00 1.90 3 Apr, 
Free 
Im 1.90 1. x 1 oO 3 Do 
I 
Other purpose 1. 785 2. 03 2. 2 2.2 $444 Do 
Venezuela...| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 } 3 20s May 1, 
Free 3. 35 3. 3 SBE , 2085 Do 
Bolivia, curb rate for March; Chile, free-market rate the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
for March; Colombia, curb rate for March; Eeuador, transactions are effected at these rate Ihe free-market 
free-market rate for January; Mexico, rate for March rate used for nontrade ren arn 
Nicaragua, curb rate for February; Peru, free rate for Colombia Che Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
‘ebrus ruguays rat for ther yuurposes for eiaira maintained Dy that institution os mports 
February; Uruguay, ate f r pur] t i Most import 
March. : 7 ire paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
2 January through June; September; November and 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
December m ynthly averages are included in this annual it the curb rate, Subject to taxes rar I rom 10 to # 
average J percent Remittances or wceount f capital may be 
June to December made either at the curb rate, or n stances for 
4 No official quotation availa’ le since July 21, 1948 which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
For fiscal purposes a rate of ¢ 5 pesos per US$1 or ubject in both cases to a 4 percent tax Nontrade trans- 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on October 1, 1948 ictions ar ubject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, 
’ Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through the and only in transactions specifically pr ded for may 
purchase and use of exchange certificates which g exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. All 
February were being quoted a : average rate of 17.56 exchange tae ire calculated on the offic ar ile rolled 
soles per dollar, or $0.0569 per sol Costa Pica.—Import ire covered at the controlle 
, rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
EXPLANATION OF RATES contr i rate 
Ecuador I ential” imports are paid for at the offi- 
irgentina.—Imports A , are paid for he cial rate. char f 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
preicrential, ord y CLIO 1 , according to their import permits brir ng the effective rate to 15,04 sucres 
importance to the gentine economy Nontrade re per dollar. ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official 
mittances trom i are effec i at the free-n Ket rate plu the import permit charg: ind a 5-sucre-per- 
rate dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bol 1 are paid for at the con ucres per dollar Luxury mports are paid for at the 
trolled rate or at the differential rat established by free rate plus the import permit chargs f 4 percent and 1 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), accordir portance ucre per dollar and the ucre-per-dollar charge Most 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 » per dollar is nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
levied on sales of exchange for « ports under Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
decree of Apr. 19, 1948 Most ttances are most nontrade remittances are 1 ie at the curb rate A 
effected at the differential rat narket is tax of 5 percent is levied o1 iles of exchange at the 
technically illegal official rate ; 
Brazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at Parac y Depend ng upon the ¢ ntiality ol the 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free merchandise, imports are paid for at the offic al rate or at 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novy. 27, official Most nontrade remittances ire made at the 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, free rate. 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar but payment for most permitted imports, as wel as other 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. permitted transactions is effected through the use ot 
(dispenibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is exchange certificates, at rate irrived at in the free 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- market 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of (Continued on next page 
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Challenging Choices 
Loom As World Trade 


Faces Future 

(Continued from p. 7) 
grants from the United States and other 
countries, or through extensive controls 
over trade, or both. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that there 
is much more similarity in the trade situ- 
ation today among most of these deficit 
countries than was true immediately at 
the end of the war. Whereas the coun- 
tries with extreme postwar deficits, such 
as the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France, have succeeded in reducing their 
gaps, other countries which seemed to be 
in good condition at the end of the war 
have more recently found themselves 
with threatened payments difficulties. 
Countries such as Canada, Mexico, and 
Sweden allowed trade to continue after 
the war with minimum restrictions, with 
the result that the purchases of American 
goods outstripped the foreign exchange 
that they were earning and, after a 
substantial depletion of their reserves, 
they were forced to take control meas- 
ures to protect their financial situation. 
The net result for nearly all countries 
has been a great emphasis On the bal- 
ancing of trade, with the negotiation of 
trading agreements on either a barter 
or a quasi-barter basis and the wide- 
spread application of quotas and ex- 
change controls as a method of conserv- 
ing resources. 


Dynamic Corrective Measures 


THE SOLUTION of this problem is a 
main objective of the European Recov- 
ery Program, namely, to assist Western 
Europe to the point where its capacity to 
earn foreign exchange is equal to its 
foreign requirements. In other words, 
recovery is defined as the point where the 
balancing of payments and purchases is 
reached. 

It is important to remember that the 
European Recovery Program is a short- 
run program. It may well be that in 
many countries, recovery, as defined 
above, will be achieved at standards of 
living somewhat below those of prewar 
years. There must be, and must con- 
tinue to be, a further expansion in trade, 
and it is in this connection that the 
principles of the International Trade 
Charter and the objectives of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program are related. 

In a nutshell, the European Recovery 
Program is an immediate measure to put 





EXPLANATION OF RaATES—Continued 


Uruguay The distinction between the free rate for 


imports and that for other purposes was restablished on 
Aa 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 24, 
947. 
Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 


fluctuate widely and vary substant ially from those above, 
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Western Europe on its feet, whereas the 
International Trade Organization is de- 
signed to establish world-trade condi- 
tions that would enable Western Europe 
to stay on its feet after our financial aid 
terminates. 

But our interest in the expansion of 
world trade and employment does not 
end at this point. We know that the 
American system has made a unique con- 
tribution to the age-long fight of man to 
provide a decent living for himself and 
his fellow human beings. Our system has 
produced miracles in America, but there 
has been no such miracle for millions 
upon millions of persons in Asia, in 
Africa, in the Middle East, in most of 
South America, and even for many in 
Europe. These millions are understand- 
ably impatient, and for the first time in 
human history they know that there are 
techniques in existence which might raise 
their lives above levels of poverty and 
starvation. 

It is the recognition of this tremendous 
human need and desire which led Presi- 
dent Truman to place assistance to un- 
derdeveloped areas as Point Four in his 
inaugural address last January. 

There is, of course, no simple formula 
which can be applied to bring about eco- 
nomic development. Areas differ greatly 
in their social habits, their technical 
skills, and their natural resources. The 
immediate limitation in one area may lie 
in the field of health, in another it may 
be basic education and vocational train- 
ing, and, in another, transportation fa- 
cilities. In many large areas of the 
world the most exigently pressing prob- 
lem is that of food, and food production 
can be increased by improved techniques 
of agricultural operation, by better 
transportation, by large-scale projects 
such as irrigation and reclamation—as 
well as health programs. 

Many projects which are essential to 
economic development will not yield and 
are not intended to yield benefits in terms 
of immediate profits, although they may 
be basic to the further development of the 
recipient areas. Our own experience in 
the Philippines is an interesting case at 
point, where the initial requirements 
nearly 50 years ago were largely in the 
fields of health, education, improved 
transportation, and the development of 
responsible local governments. 


International Cooperation 
Boosts Trade Totals 


IT IS, of course, true that technical as- 
sistance can contribute much to produc- 
tivity. Our own productivity in the 
United States at the present time is the 
result of an intermingling of American 
experience and American ingenuity with 
experience and Knowledge brought here 
from other countries. We anticipate the 


development of many programs of tech- 
nical cooperation with other countries, 
both directly and through the United 
Nations, as part of our contribution to 
the difficult process of raising standards 
of living. However, it is clear that eco- 
nomic development also requires invest- 
ment of capital. 

Because of the importance which we 
place on the role of private capital in 
fostering the development of underde- 
veloped countries, the United States Gov- 
ernment is also endeavoring to determine 
appropriate ways and means of facili- 
tating the flow of private capital abroad. 

This program of assisting and facili- 
tating the process of economic develop- 
ment is desirable from many points of 
view. It will provide a further clear-cut 
indication of our international good will 
and willingness to share American 
wealth and knowledge with other peo- 
ples. It is desirable on political grounds 
in that it will help the peoples of many 
countries to escape from that poverty 
which is such fertile soil for the dema- 
gogue. It is sound economy because 
higher standards of living lead clearly to 
an expansion in international trade. The 
principles recognized in the Trade Char- 
ter should facilitate the economic de- 
velopment of other areas, and, in turn, 
economic development should make pos- 
sible the freer and greater exchange of 
goods. 


“We All Have a Great 


Interest . . .” 


I HAVE DESCRIBED most briefly cer- 
tain basic elements in our economic for- 
eign policy today. This policy frame- 
work recognizes the unhappy facts in 
the present-day world and endeavors to 
work from them toward the objectives of 
freedom of opportunity, freedom from 
arbitrary restriction, and the fair treat- 
ment basic in our American way of life. 

One cannot say that the world today 
is in a healthy economic condition. We 
all have a very great interest (if from no 
other basis, as taxpayers) in what is 
happening and what is the direction in 
which we are going. This whole program 
of international economic cooperation is 
a contribution absolutely necessary for 
us if we wish to take an active part in 
building a better world. 

In economic terms, I am convinced 
that our interests are directly related to 
the interests of other countries. Pros- 
perity is not easily divisible. The basis 
of our economic foreign policy must not 
lie solely in the interests of the United 
States, but in a sincere effort to carry out 
policies and programs whose goal is the 
mutual benefit of the peoples of all the 
countries involved, including our own. I 
believe that our present policies meet 
this test. 
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Work of the Inland Transport Committee (Europe) 


The Inland Transport Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, of the 
United Nations, was established for the 
purpose of handling the vast number of 
problems that come under the heading of 
European inland transportation. Its prede- 
cessor, the ECITO (European Central Inland 
Transport Organization), while performing 
yeoman work, was unable to attain com- 
pletely its objectives in this field. 

The ITC is essentially a consultative and 
advisory body. This Committee was set up 
to provide a forum for discussion among 
governments so that the outstanding prob- 
lems of European inland transportation 
could be resolved to the best interests of 
member governments. Its principal pur- 
poses were the stimulation of international 
cooperation, the promotion of agreements 
between the governments on long-term in- 
land-transport policy, and the completion 
of the essential tasks of ECITO that re- 
mained after dissolution ot that organization. 

Some of the important functions of the 
ITC include the study of the coordination 
of the different forms of international inland 
transport, the formulation of recommenda- 
tions tending toward the removal of dis- 
criminatory and unnecessary restrictions in 
the field of European transport, and the pro- 
vision of a means whereby an exchange of 
information may be effected among govern- 
ments on matters within the competence 
of the Committee. 

The membership of the ITC is open to all 
governments that are members of the ECE, 
with the provision that other governments 
may be invited to participate in its work on 
conditions to be determined by the ECE. 

The ITC has found that it may function 
more effectively through the establisr:ment of 
subcommittees—at present covering the 
fields of roads and rail transport. The estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee on inland navi- 
gation and ports has been postponed tem- 
porarily until conditions indicate that such 
a committee is necessary. 

The work of the subcommittees has been 
further delineated by the establishment of 
working parties. The personnel of the lat- 
ter may be derived from the membership of 
the ITC for the purpose of examining special 
problems between sessions of the full com- 
mittee, or may be a working party of experts 
chosen for a special purpose. Authority to 
establish working parties has been delegated 
to existing subcommittees. Working parties 
may have a permanent or semipermanent 
status and be given a wide scope of activity 
or may be set up on an ad hoc basis to study 
specific problems. 


Worth-While Accomplishments 


The work accomplished by the ITC has 
been significant. Within the field of rail 
transport the Committee has made a com- 
prehensive study of all material requirements 
covering European inland-transport equip- 
ment. Another survey was made in the field 
of mobile transport equipment, of over-all 
production capacity and the needs of coun- 
tries on a quota basis, which revealed short- 
ages and surpluses and at the same time laid 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The January—March 1949 issue of the 
Transport and Communications Review 
published by the Transport and Com- 
munications Division of the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the United Na- 
tions, recently received, contains a num- 
ber of interesting articles on various 
aspects of world transportation and com- 
munications. Some of the more inter- 
esting articles deal with the transporta- 
tion situation in Poland, with changes in 
the pattern of the world movement of 
coal, with the meeting of the Inter- 
national Air Transportation Association, 
and so on. Of special interest is the 
article describing the work of the Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. This article is 
summarized here. 











stress on existing bottlenecks. The results 
were submitted to the Industry and Mate- 
rials Committee of the ECE, with attention 
being focused on the necessity of making 
adequate provisions for suitable allocation 
of raw materials to the transport-equipment 
industry. 

A shortage of coal constituted one of the 
main bottlenecks of the European postwar 
economy. The destruction inflicted on Pol- 
ish ports had led to a considerable waste of 
inland-transport facilities because of the vast 
amount of cross-hauling of coal from one 
end of Europe to the other. Studies made 
by the Committee contributed greatly to a 
more rational use of transportation facilities 

The Committee performed a notable 
amount of work in the solution of railway- 
transport problems. One of the principal 
difficulties was the complete disorganization 
of prewar arrangements for the exchange 
of rolling stock in international traffic. The 
Committee was instrumental in solving the 
tremendous task of identification, restitution, 
and redistribution of railway rolling stock 
The composition of freight rolling stock 
parks was studied and other valuable data 
were collected which would enable the Com- 
mittee to assess the extent to which coun- 
tries would be affected individually by rec- 
ommendations on matters concerning resti- 
tution and possible redistribution of rolling 
stock within Europe. 

Serious consideration was given to the 
question of standardization of rolling stock, 
including the important technical details of 
automatic couplers. The three principal as- 
pects of standardization under study are: 
(1) The interchangeability of repair parts so 
that freight cars could be repaired in other 
countries of Europe if the necessity should 
arise; (2) the adoption of a limited number 
of cars of standardized dimensions and op- 
erating characteristics; and (3) complete 
standardization. 

Other important contributions of the ITC 
in the field of rail transport include studies 


covering the use of substitute raw materials 
improvements in the utilization of ro)jp, 
stock, and unification of timetables. 
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In the Road-Transport Field 


The activities of the Committee in the fielq 
of roads and road-transport problems have 
been notable. Much progress has been made 
in the selection of itineraries which wil] form 
the basis of a network of main internationg) 
traffic arteries so constructed as to be able 
to meet not only present but future require. 
ments of international road transport, the 
objective being to insure a safe and rapid 
flow of traffic. 

Much work is being done on the establish. 
ment of uniform criteria for the classifica. 
tion of these roads. These criteria relate 
to the capacity of bridges, the gradient ang 
radius of curves, the cross-section, eleyg. 
tions, and surface of roads. Auxiliary sery. 
ices essential to road users are also receiving 
due consideration. They include adequate 
facilities at frontier crossing, special road 
identification signs, highway lighting, stand. 
ardized first-aid posts, and an examination 
of the problems of highway construction 
and finances. 

Much is being accomplished by way of 
encouraging freedom of international roag 
movement. As a result of the efforts of the 
Committee a number of governments have 
subscribed to a series of agreements on 
freedom of movement which gave interna- 
tional commercial road traffic an unprece- 
dented emphasis. In order to assure that 
the greater freedom given to international 
road transport should not lead to a waste 
of carrying capacity, the various govern- 
ments have agreed to supply statistical data 
on traffic, indicating, among other things, 
the ratio of empty trips under load 


Toward Modernization 
of Agreements 


The work of the Committee toward the 
modernization of existing international con- 
ventions governing road traffic has been en- 
couraged. During the prewar period there 
was widespread recognition of the fact that 
the 1926 Conventions on road traffic and 
motor traffic, and the 1931 Convention on 
the unification of road signals, were rapidly 
becoming obsolescent and that there was 
need for a revision of these conventions. 
Some work toward their revision had been 
accomplished just prior to World War II, 
and this work was carried forward by the 
ECITO immediately after the war. The ITC 
organized a detailed program of work cover- 
ing the study of conditions to be fulfilled 
by vehicles and drivers, including motor- 
vehicle certificates, driving permits, signs 
and signals, and rules of the road. Much 
work had already been done when the ECF 
adopted its resolution convening the forth- 
coming August 1949 World Conference hav- 
ing as its purpose the substitution of a new 
Convention in lieu of those of 1926 and 1931. 
The ITC has been preparing a draft which 
could be used as a working paper in framing 
that convention. It is now anticipated that 
the working paper will be ready in the spring 
of 1949 

In the preparation of this paper, the ITC 
considered that the promotion of safety on 
the road and the unhampered flow of inter- 
national traffic should be visualized as 4 
continuous process and that solutions af- 
rived at should provide for immediate and 
future progress. It came to the conclusion 
that the precedent created by the 1931 Con- 
vention whereby technical matters were 
systematically dealt with, not in the Con- 
vention itself, but in an annex, should be 
followed and expanded in scope 
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Water-Transport Complexities 


The activities of the Committee in the field 
of inland waterways and ports has been hin- 
dered by the complexities of inland water- 
transport problems. Factors entering into 
the involved scheme of European inland wa- 
ter transport other than technical have made 
the work of the Committee extremely diffi- 
cult. In order to take the census of existing 
mobile equipment and to assess its capacity, 
the Committee endeavored to follow up the 
census taken by the ECITO with another 
simplified inquiry which would have shown 
the over-all European situation. The lack 
of agreement on the part of a number of 
countries which had not taken part in the 
ECITO census caused the postponement of 
this project. The ITC has recommended the 
conclusion of bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments tending to give greater freedom of 
movement to inland navigation and to insure 
rational use of available facilities, especially 
in those instances where the use of inland 
navigation and of certain maritime ports 
would result in an elimination of the uneco- 
nomical routing of traffic, thereby relieving 
the burden of the railways. 

The future work of the Committee in the 
field of inland water transport cannot yet be 
clearly determined. It is possible that tech- 
nical or financial problems requiring the 
attention of the Committee may arise in con- 
nection with the implementation of projects 
for the lengthening of main inland water- 
way systems (Rhine-Main-Danube, Oder- 
Danube, Rhone-Lake Geneva-Rhine, etc.). 
The standardization of navigation rules and 
other police regulations on the entire Euro- 
pean network may entail considerable work 
on the part of the ITC. 


Rational Use and Development 


Up to the present, coordination problems 
handled by the Committee have been re- 
stricted to those of insuring the rational use 
or development of facilities offered by the 
various means of European transport for 
specific purposes—e. g., traffic in transit 
through occupied territories, transport of 
perishable food and the movement of coal. 

Long-term aspects of the coordination 
problem will be handled when trends of na- 
tional policies can be more precisely deter- 
mined. 

[Note.—The above is a brief summary of 
“International Co-operation in the Field of 
Transport in Europe,” appearing in Trans- 
port and Communications Review, Vol. II, 
No. 1, January-March 1949, published by the 
Transport and Communications Division, De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, United Na- 
tions. The summary here presented was 
prepared in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, OIT; Department of 
Commerce. | 





New Expedient for Motor-Car Tire 
Troubles Utilized in Netherlands 


A new accessory of Dutch make for motor 
cars has recently been brought out by an 
Amsterdam firm. This accessory, which is 
based on an American invention, permits the 
driver to drive in case of tire trouble to the 
nearest garage without changing the defective 
tire on the spot. The device is simply run 
under the relative wheel so that the car may 
continue its way at a moderate speed over 
not too great a distance. The device com- 
prises a metal frame provided with three 
small iron wheels, one front wheel and two 
rear wheels, which are fitted with solid- 
rubber tires. When in use the relative wheel 
rests in a cradle carried by the frame. The 
device may be used for passenger cars and 
trucks up to a maximum weight of 2 tons. 
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Hannover Fair Visitors Using 
German Facilities 


Visitors to the Hannover Trade Fair 
this year are the first foreign business- 
men visiting Western Germany since the 
end of the war to live on the German 
economy and pay their expenses in 
marks. This announcement was made 
April 14 at a press conference at the 
Fair site. 

Special arrangements made for the 
Fair enable foreign visitors to cash 
letters of credit or travelers’ checks 
backed by dollars, sterling, or Swiss 
francs into marks at authorized banks. 
For the first time, such visitors are 
allowed to stay at German hotels and eat 
at German restaurants. Special ration 
cards, good for the duration of their stay, 
are issued to the visitors at bureaus at 
the main railroad station and at the 
Fair site. 

Previously, foreign businessmen visit- 
ing the British Zone were required to use 
military facilities for meals and lodging. 
The special arrangements for the Fair 
relieve these facilities of a considerable 
burden, say British occupation author- 
ities. 

Fair officials estimate about 1,500 beds 
a night are available for foreigners. Last 
year 16,000 foreigners visited the Han- 
nover Fair. 

The Hannover Fair this year was 
divided into two parts: the first, for light 
industries and consumer goods, was held 
April 22 to 28; the second, for technical 
products and industrial equipment, is 
being held now, May 20 to 30. 











U.S. World Trade 
in Chemicals 
(Continued from p. 13) 


imports and to expand further the al- 
ready growing chemical industry. The 
Union of South Africa, Australia, and 
even India now are making extensive ef- 
forts toward industrialization, and the 
demand for chemicals is more insistent, 
the chemical industry being the basis of 
practically all industry. 

This trend toward greater industriali- 
zation, however, is by no means limited to 
British Commonwealth nations. Expan- 
sion is already well under way in both 
Central and South America. Partly be- 
cause of the lack of dollar exchange, these 
countries are restricting their purchases 
so far as possible to basic chemicals. Ar- 
gentina has expanded its chemical in- 
dustry greatly and is making outstanding 
advances in the fields of caustic soda, 
soda ash, and sulfur, as well as in alco- 
hol and synthetic resins. However, Ar- 
gentina still depends on the United States 
to supplement its requirements of these 
basic chemicals and, as in the case of 
synthetic resins, to furnish phenol on 
which its plastic industry is largely 
based. 

Brazil’s imports of chemicals and phar- 
maceutical and medicinal products were 
valued at $49,000,000 in 1947 as compared 


with $30,000,000 in 1946, and its trade 
was principally with the United States. 
Among its outstanding total import re- 
quirements met in 1947 were sulfur, 
which increased 194 percent over prewar 
tonnage; anilines, 57 percent; caustic 
soda, 43 percent; and cellulose, 13 per- 
cent. 

Greater emphasis is also being placed 
on industrial activity in the Far East, and 
to a lesser extent in other areas, this be- 
ing accompanied by an increased demand 
for United States chemicals and allied 
products. 

Many continental European countries 
are bringing their chemical industries 
back to prewar levels. In Belgium, ex- 
ports normally accounted for from 50 to 
60 percent of domestic output in the 
chemical field. In 1947 such exports had 
already reached 96 percent (by weight) 
of the prewar figure. The production of 
several chemicals in the German Bizone 
was at a larger monthly rate in 1948 than 
the quarterly rate in 1947, and caustic- 
soda output was reportedly above the 
prewar level. In France the production 
of chemicals also showed an upward 
trend in 1948 as compared with 1947, and 
for many commodities was even higher 
than in 1938. Japan is making great 
strides toward normalcy and soon may 
offer competition in its former export 
markets. Sweden and Switzerland are 
outstanding examples of countries that 
were able to expand both domestic pro- 
duction and exports of chemicals while 
their neighbors were engaged in war. 
They are now attempting even further 
extension of these operations. 

Many foreign countries entered into 
trade agreements with the United States 
or among themselves in the hope of in- 
creasing their exports and thereby hav- 
ing foreign exchange, particularly dol- 
lars, with which to buy much-needed 
goods. 


Outlook 


AMERICANS are spending both time 
and money abroad. They are showing 
interest in foreign-market development 
by permitting the production of their 
products in foreign countries under li- 
cense, by affiliating with foreign con- 
cerns, and by investing in new enter- 
prises and furnishing technical assist- 
ance wherever needed. In addition, al- 
though trade agreements had little effect 
in 1948, they may have some influence in 
the future. Also, the ECA now plays a 
comparatively important part in chemi- 
cal trade and will continue to exert an 
influence on exports, especially from the 
long-range point of view. 

As research into new fields develops, 
uses will be found for unusual raw mate- 
rials which previously were not imported. 
At the same time present-day test-tube 
chemicals will also be utilized to a great- 
er extent both here and in foreign coun- 
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tries. Thus, continuous research in the 
chemical field may result in shifts in 
both import and export trade. 

Until dollars are more freely available, 
most world markets probably will con- 
tinue to restrict their purchases to essen- 
tials. However, the chemical industry 
is in a more favorable position than 
many other lines, because most chemi- 
cals fall within the category of essential 
items. 

While some United States commodity 
exports may decline and some foreign 
buyers May reduce imports as local pro- 
duction is expanded, the general shift in 
demand will result in new markets which 
in turn should more than compensate 
for the loss of old ones. As the Far East 
and other formerly agricultural areas 
pursue other activities and improve their 
standard of living, they will need more 
chemicals and assuredly will turn 
more and more to the United States, 
the world’s largest producer, for their 
supplies. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Hospitals—Italy. 

Hospitals—Malta. 

Hotels—Philippines. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Burma. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Greece. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
New Zealand. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Tunisia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Tunisia. 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador. 

Phonograph-Record Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Brazil. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Syria. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—France. 

Raw-Cotton Exporters, Dealers, Brokers, 
and Agents—Netherlands. 

Rice Mills—Spain. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Sawmills—Portugal. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Austria. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Egypt. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Foreign Exchange— 
Greece. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Foreign Exchange— 
Syria. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Indochina. 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various of- 
ficial and unofficial sources: 

Canned Fish and Fish-Product Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Japan. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers and Ex>orters—Western Germany. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Western 
Germany. 
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BRAZIL: Export-Import Bank of Washington Authorizes Big Credit 
To Finance Purchases of U. S. Materials, Equipment, Services, 
for Electric-Power Program 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank recently authorized a credit of 
$8,278,000 to 12 of the operating subsidiaries of the American & Foreign Power Co. jn 
Brazil. The credit is to be used to finance the purchase of U S. materials, equipment 
and services required for the continuation of a program of expansion of electric-power 
generating and distributing facilities initiated by the companies after the close of the war 
In the three years 1945-1947, the companies themselves, aided by advances from the 
American & Foreign Power Co., invested $25,000,000 in the construction of new facilities, 
Continued expansion is required in order that they may meet the current demands for 
power in the areas which they serve in Brazil. 

However, current earnings and accumulated reserves of the company as well as further 
advances available from the American & Foreign Power Co. are not adequate to finance 
fully the present program. Efforts of the Brazilian companies to obtain private financing 
both in Brazil and in the United States have been unsuccessful despite the excellent 
financial position of many of the companies. At this time, the parent company is also not 
in a position to obtain private capital to finance the program of its Brazilian subsidiaries, 
Consequently, on the basis of the application presented by the American & Foreign Power 
Co. in behalf of its Brazilian subsidiaries, the Export-Import Bank has agreed to assist 
in financing the first stage of the present program. This stage consists of those projects 
which will be completed in 1949, including the installation of 61,220 kw. generating 
capacity and associated transmission and distribution facilities. The total cost 
of this section of the program is estimated at $13,150,000, of which the Brazilian 
companies and the American & Foreign Power Co. will supply $4,872,000 and the Export- 
Import Bank will supply $8,278,000 or the cost of all U. S. equipment, materials, and 
services required for this part of the program. 

Of the total of 61,220 kw. of generator capacity to be installed under this immediate 
program, 48,000 kw., or 78 percent, will be hydroelectric The demand for power from 
Brazilian industries, agriculturists, and other consumers in the industrialized and agri- 
cultural sections served by the applicants is constantly increasing. Abundant supplies of 
power are essential to the development of industry and the processing of agricultural 
products, demand having exceeded capacity during the last few years. Material benefits 
to Brazilian economy, including its foreign-trade position, will accrue from these 
developments. 

The operations of these companies have been a credit to United States and Brazilian 
private enterprise and should continue to be productive of good will as long as the 
companies provide adequate modern facilities and services. The ability of this system 
to finance needed improvements and expansion is, therefore, of great interest to the United 
States. It is believed that an American company, which successfully fosters the coopera- 
tion of local capital and thereby makes a contribution to good international relations, is 
entitled to suitable support by the Export-Import Bank. 

This credit will not only assist in financing the immediate exportation of United States 
materials and equipment but also, through the further development of Brazilian agriculture 
and industry, will encourage a market for a wide range of United States exports in 
future years. 

The notes of the Brazilian operating companies will be unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Brazilian Electric Power Co., which is the holding company through which the 
American & Foreign Power Co. owns a majority interest in the Brazilian operating 
companies. The obligations of the operating companies as well as those of the holding 
company to the American & Foreign Power Co. will be subordinated to their obligations 
to the Export-Import Bank arising under this credit. The notes will bear interest at the 
rate of 444 percent per annum and will mature in 20 approximately equal semiannual 
installments beginning March 1, 1950. The Brazilian subsidiaries have obtained from 
the Brazilian exchange-control authority of the Banco do Brasil a registration for priority 
of the exchange required for the service of the credit. ; 











World-Trade Mechanism 
Sparked by U.S. AID 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Greece, only Interim Aid and other spe- 
cial programs permitted the continued 
arrival of food imports. 


Grim Picture Sharply Altered 


THE POLITICAL PICTURE was equally 
grim. To use General Marshall’s words, 
“hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
chaos” seemed inevitable. Too often, in 
our times, have nations, faced with such 
conditions, relinquished liberty for to- 
talitarianism. Such a choice is not made 
by free men in a free and stable society, 
and it was the reconstruction of such a 
society that General Marshall proposed. 


On the Western democracies General 
Marshall’s Harvard speech acted like a 
shot of benzedrine. Even before Con- 
gress formally approved the plan, its ef- 
fects were noticeable. It gave the peo- 
ple of the free nations renewed faith in 
their governments, fresh vigor with 
which to attack their problems, and it 
strengthened their resolution in the face 
of the danger of totalitarian advances. 

ECA dollars made it possible for West- 
ern Europe to maintain a high level of 
imports from the Western Hemisphere. 
Those dollars made it possible for them 
to buy the goods and services necessary 
to recovery and unobtainable anywhere 
but in the United States. Again those 
ECA dollars made it possible for Western 
Europe to buy elsewhere (off-shore pur- 
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chases) when it was possible to obtain 
the items wanted from traditional or, in 
some cases, new suppliers. They made it 
possible for European countries to buy 
from each other. ECA dollars, in other 
words, sparked the mechanism of world 


trade. 


“Offshore Purchases” a Potent 
Phrase 


THESE OFFSHORE PURCHASES de- 
serve a few paragraphs to themselves. 
First, it should be borne in mind that any 
dollar, no matter how far it travels, re- 
turns ultimately to the United States. 
ECA dollars follow the same road. They 
are never “lost” to the American econ- 
omy. ECA financing of offshore pur- 
chases, authorized in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, has served a variety of pur- 
poses. It has, for example, minimized 
the impact of the recovery program upon 
the U. S. supply of scarce commodities. 
It has made dollars available, to non- 
ECA countries, for purchases in the 
United States. It has eased the burden 
of the program upon the American tax- 
payers. 

To the ECA countries, offshore procure- 
ment has meant maintaining more nor- 
mal trade relations with countries out- 
side the United States. Although the 
amount has varied among the supplying 
countries, the program has helped several 
to maintain higher levels of trade, both 
with Europe and the United States, than 
would otherwise have been possible. In 
no cases, however, has ECA financed 
such purchases merely to ease the dollar 
position of the supplier. 

Roughly, ECA has authorized offshore 
procurement of the following: 

Bread grains, nonferrous metals, meat, 
and petroleum from Canada and Latin 
America. 





New OIT Handbook on Shipping Samples and Advertising Matter 


to Western-Hemisphere Countries 


Up-to-date information on the shipment of samples and advertising matter to countries 
of the Western Hemisphere is contained in a 93-page handbook just issued by the 
Office of International Trade. 

The new book is the first of two separate publications describing use of the mails in 
foreign trade. Part II, which is now being compiled and will be available for distribution 
before the end of the year, will cover all countries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Information in the new handbooks should be of value to exporters, particularly because 
publications of this kind have not been issued by the Department of Commerce since 1932. 

Samples and advertising matter sent to foreign firms are intended as “trade getters,” 
but, unless properly handled, their distribution may retard rather than promote sales. 
The new publication is designed to provide United States exporters with information 
needed to distribute samples and advertising matter in other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere as rapidly as possible and at minimum cost. 

The new handbook comprises two main sections. The first covers the use of the 
international postal service and explains the documentation of mail. The second section 
contains detailed information on the handling of mail in each of the Western Hemisphere 
countries. The information covers import duties, methods of shipment, marking of goods, 
consular documents, bills of lading, shippers’ export declarations, and other matter. 

Title of the new book is “Shipment of Samples and Advertising Matter Abroad. 
Part I—The Western Hemisphere.” Copies are now on sale at $1.25 each, and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Field Offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

















Machinery and vehicles from Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary and coal from 
Poland. 

Lead and copper from Yugoslavia. 

ECA’s effort to restore trade between 
the participating countries themselves 
has atwofold purpose. First, it is essen- 
tial to the more efficient utilization of 
their resources, and, second, by import- 
ing from each other commodities now 
supplied by the Western Hemisphere, the 
ERP nations will be able to reduce their 
dollar deficits materially. 


East -West Trade: the Policy, 
the Reasons 
IT HAS BEEN ARGUED that, inasmuch 


as the Russian-dominated states of East- 
ern Europe are not “playing ball” in the 
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Land-Reclamation Projects Pushed in Italy Through Use of 
Counterpart Funds 


Sicilian farm villages, roads, and aqueducts will be improved with the release of an 
é (about &1.800,000) 
it was announced May 4 in Washington and Rome by the Economic Cooperation 


rhis sum brings the total of Italian counterpart funds released thus far for land- 
reclamation projects to a total of 12,400,000,000 lire ($21,600,000). 
_ the projects, approved by the Italian Government and ECA, are in the Caltagirone, 
Catania, and Giuliano areas, and will provide immediate employment for more than 


Among the villages to be improved is Bargo S. Giuliano, which was in operation as a 
farm center in 1940 but was badly damaged during the war. 
hes problem is one of lands abandoned because of lack of roads, more than 
27 1,000,000 lire have been earmarked for the construction of three highways. 

Funds for these projects, which are part of a 250,000,000,000-lira program, are being 
posited by Italy as counterpart to ECA dollar grants and will be used to improve 


payments by Italians to their Government for goods purchased under 
in. The Government buys the goods with dollar grants from ECA, but 
lual citizen must pay for his purchases out of his own pocket. The lire he 
In this way, the counterpart fund is built up and, 
the approval of ECA, turned back into the Italian recovery effort. The 250,000.000.. 
000 lire are being deposited for the 1948-49 fiscal year. ; 


from the Italian counterpart fund, 


In the Caltagirone region, 
£ £ 
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recovery program, they should be boy- 
cotted by ECA. However, ECA has re- 
fused to split Europe completely through 
the construction of an economic wall to 
match the Iron Curtain. 

To do so would be merely cutting off 
one source of recovery for Europe. It 
would be denying, to the free nations of 
Europe, goods that they have tradition- 
ally received from the East. It would be 
denying them the right to sell their own 
goods to those Eastern countries. The 
net result would be a substantially in- 
creased cost for the recovery program, or, 
in other words, an additional burden for 
American taxpayers. 


Wholesome Attitudes in 
Evidence 


TO HASTEN the day when they will be 
self-sustaining, the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries are holding down domestic con- 
sumption in order to increase their ex- 
ports. The Dutch, who love cheese and 
chocolate, are, for example, exporting the 
greater part of all they produce. From 
the Netherlands, the United States is 
getting garden bulbs (for one item) as well 
as rubber, palm oil and quinine from the 
Netherlands Indies and aluminum ore 
from Dutch Guiana. From Belgium, the 
United States is getting blankets, linens, 
glassware, leather goods, and musical in- 
struments. 

Britain is sending us cutlery, woolens, 
industrial diamonds ...and Scotch 
whisky. To find a glass of Scotch in 
Scotland is, today, something of an 
undertaking. The British just are not 
keeping it for home _ consumption. 
France is sending the United States 
fashions, perfumes, gloves, draftsmen’s 
tools, and wine. 

A good start has been made, but the 
ERP nations must step up their exports 
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to the United States considerably if the 
over-all objectives of the recovery pro- 
gram aretobe met. Actually, if the ERP 
nations could increase their sales to the 
United States by merely 1 percent of the 
present United States national income, 
the job would be done. They would be 
able to pay for practically all their im- 
ports from the United States without any 
further help from the American tax- 
payers. 

To this end, ECA is encouraging Euro- 
pean producers to restyle their products 
to attract American buyers. We are en- 
couraging them to make a bid for mar- 
kets not solely on the Eastern seaboard 
but throughout the entire United States. 


So It’s Up to American Good 
Sense 


ECA ALONE, however, cannot do this 
job. The American producers and con- 
sumers generally must accept the oft- 
reiterated proposition that world trade is 
a two-way street and that he who would 
sell must buy. The United States must 
get over the notion that its economy can- 
not take European competition on its 
own home territory. 

Basically, the world has to correct a 
misconception about economics—the be- 
lief that there is only a given amount of 
wealth in the world and that when one 
country gets a chunk of it the others 
necessarily have to take less. Wealth is 
not a static fund—it is a flow. 

Actually, a free-flowing world trade 
would mean higher standards of living 
for everyone. It could mean increased 
profits for everyone. The experience of 
the past 30 years has demonstrated 
clearly that no one nation, or group of 
nations, can remain prosperous and 
peaceful if the rest are impoverished and 
insecure. 





Fifty Thousand Houses a Year for 
Spain? International Competition 
Instituted 


The Instituto Técnico de la Construccion, 
Ruiz de Alarcon, 25 Madrid, Spain, has an- 
nounced an international competition for 
the design of housing for 50,000 Spanish 
families. The Houses are to be designed for 
erection in groups of 500 or more in urban 
districts and must be suitable for various 
climatic conditions. Competitors may sub- 
mit any system of construction and type of 
building which, because of its technical or 
economic advantages or its suitability for 
large-scale production, is deemed the most 
advantageous for the purpose. The design 
submitted must also cover the manufacture 
of materials used in the construction, their 
erection, and a general indication of auxili- 
ary industry. Competitors requiring initial 
data on which to base their design can apply 
to the Institute at the above address before 
July 1 of this year, and, wherever possible, 
it will be supplied to them free of charge. 
All designs must be submitted to the Insti- 
tute before November 15, 1949. 
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ECA Technical Assistance Will 
Aid Rehabilitation of Nor- 
way Mines 


A technical-assistance project  de- 
signed to help Norway in the rehabilita- 
tion of mines destroyed by the Germans 
during the war got under way with the 
arrival in the United States on Friday, 
May 6, of two officials of the Sydvaranget 
A/S Iron Mines in northern Norway, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
said recently. 

The Norwegian technicians, Arne 
Stavang and Arne Hofseth, will spend 
6 months in the United States studying 
mining methods and equipment that 
might be adapted for use in mine opera- 
tions in Norway. They are particularly 
interested in modern methods of open-pit 
mining, equipment used for milling and 
transporting ore, and American methods 
of pelletizing iron ore. 

The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, is cooperating with ECA’s 
Technical Assistance Division in arrang- 
ing the studies. 

Following their arrival in New York 
by air, Stavang and Hofseth came to 
Washington for consultation with ECA 
officials. Later they attended the coal 
show in Cleveland and visited Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland. They are also 
scheduled to visit the Minnesota Mesabi 
Iron Range and copper mines in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Details concerning 
the visitors’ itinerary will be announced 
later. 

Stavang is superintendent of the 
Sydvaranger’s agglomerating plant, and 
Hofseth is chief mine superintendent. 




















(Continued from p. 28) 


items are faced with heavy losses as a result 
of high-priced inventories. 

The Venezuelan Tariff Schedule for cotton 
piece goods was modified on 52 tariff items, 
effective April 28. The duty was increased on 
34 classifications, reduced on 9, and remained 
unchanged on 9. 

Production of heavy crude oil continued to 
be curtailed; the daily average of 1,193,609 
barrels in the week ended April 11 was prac- 
tically the same as that for the preceding 
month. The Banco Agricola y Pecuario, 
which in the past has exercised a monopoly 
on the sale of tonka beans (sarrapia) has 
turned this business over to private enter- 
prise. 

The Government granted 
Técnico de Immigraci6on y Colonizacion a 
special appropriation in addition to the 
original budget allocation for the current 
fiscal year to enable the Institute immedi- 
ately to resume European immigration and 
to start farm operations. 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank during the first 3 months of 1949 
amounted to $160,010,398, and exceeded pur- 
chases by $17.691,413; sales of all foreign ex- 
change exceeded purchases by the equivalent 
of $17,998,587. Total gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Bank on March 31 
amounted to $327,417,805. Indications are 
that the budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 
will be cut. 


the Instituto 


Foreign Service Officers 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Donald W. Smith, now chief of the Divisio 
of Foreign Service Personnel, Office of el 
Foreign Service, Department of State, a 
native of Washington, D. C., and attendes 
public and Private 
schools there and 
the George Wash. 
ington University 
He entered the For. 
elgn Service of the 
Department of 
Commerce in 1926 
and was assigned 
to the Batavig 
Java, office of the 
Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestig¢ 
Commerce in 1927, 
Later in 1927 he 
assisted in the 
opening of the 
Singapore Office 
and served subge. 
quently in Singa- 
pore from 1927 to 1933. In 1933 Mr. Smith 
was assigned as Assistant Trade Commis. 
Sioner at the American Embassy, Tokyo; jn 
1935 he was appointed Trade Commissioner 
in charge of the Batavia office and in 1998 
was assigned as Assistant Commercial At. 
taché at Tokyo 

In July 1939, Mr. Smith joined the Foreign 
Service of the United States as Assistant 
Commercial Attaché at Tokyo and in 194 
was assigned to duty with the Special Division 
of the State Department where he remaineg 
until 1944 

During 1944-45 Mr. Smith was assigned to 
the Department of Commerce and appointed 
Liaison Officer for the Department of Com- 
merce with the Department of State. In 
1945 he was appointed Commercial Attaché 
at Stockholm, where he served for 2 years 
prior to assuming the position of Deputy 
Director of the Office of Foreign Service in 
1947 


Smith 





During April the Government continued 
its policy of gradually withdrawing from 
competition with private enterprise and 
turned over to the fluid-milk producers its 
pasteurization, bottling, and distributing or- 
ganization. To encourage farm storage of 
corn the Federal Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the governments of the corn-grow- 
ing States, is offering certain financial ine 
ducements to farmers to build storage units, 
These offers range from contributing half of 
the cost to farmers of medium acreage to 
three-quarters of the cost to small farmers, 

Venezuela is now canning its own toma- 
toes, tomato puree, paste, and juice in &@ 
modern, well-equipped, and sanitary cannery. 
Although capacity of the new plant is 90 
metric tons per day, the daily run during 
1949 will average 35 metric tons. Cans are 
imported from the United States, but cane- 
making machinery is on order. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PREPARATIONS WITH ASPHALTIC BASE: TAR- 
IFF CLASSIFICATION REVISED—CORREC- 
TION 
In the announcement under this heading 

in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1949, 


subheading (c) expansion seams for Ccon- 
struction of concrete was reported to be sub- 


ject to a duty of 0.50 bolivar, instead of § 


0.05 bolivar. 
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